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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. S NEW BOOKS. | 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON ! By William Black 


pena of ‘A Princess of Thule,’’ ‘‘ A Daughter of Heth,’’ ‘‘ In Far Loc ay ? Se. 
; _8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 














NEW WORK | BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL, NOW RE ADY. 


FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (SCOTLAND). By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College, 


Oxford. With about 150 Tllustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched on the spot by Lancelot Speed, and beautifully sapuntianlh by Lemercier & Co., of Paris. 

EDITION DE LUXE, the first impressions, printed on Japanese vellum, with title-page in red and black, with Eighteen Full-page C ‘opper-plate Engravings, proof before lettering 
each proof in duplicate signed by the artist, and «ach title sheet numbered and sis gned by the author. Limited strictly to 150 copies —100 for the United King rdom and 50 for America. Be yund 
in plain boards, uncut edges, price £7 7s. net. (‘This Edition is being rapidly subscribed for.) 

ORDINARY EDITION, printed on the finest plate printing paper, title-page in red and black, all the a ations printed from the Original Blocks (not electros). Handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, gilt t ‘ps, uncut edges. 1, 000 copies for the Uv nited Kingdom and America. Price £3 3s. net 








NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. —THIRD EDITION IN THE ‘PRESS. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of * The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ‘“ One Hundred Days in Europe,” &e. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Dr. Holmes’s many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read | the charming pages of his new volume.” — v“Tthens oun. 


THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By James Anthony Froude, D.C.L. Being the First 


Volume of the ‘* Queen’s Prime Ministers ’”’ Series. Edited by STUART J. yo With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Ceownt 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, will be the one accepted by posterity.””—Stendard. 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. (“Verax ). ‘Being the Second Volume of 


the “* Queen’s Prime Ministers ”’ Serie: Series. Edited by STUART J. REID. With Portr: ut. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





CHARLES GOUNOD: his Life and Works. By Marie Anne Bovet. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TEN CENTURIES of EUROPEAN PROGRESS. By Lowis ‘Jackson, Author of “Aid to Survey 





Practice,” “ Aid to Engineering Solution,” &c. Tilustrated with 13 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE CARE of the SICK at HOME and in the HOSPITAL: a Handbook for Families and {cr 


Nurses. By Dr. TH. BILLROTH, Professor of Surgery in Vienna, &c. Translated, by special authority of the author, by J. BENTALIL ENDEAN. Crown 8vo, with Ports: it 
and 51 Illustrations, 6s. 


NELSON’S WORDS and DEEDS: a ‘Selection from his Despatches and Correspondence. Edited 


by W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The W ‘reck of the Grosvenor,” and numerous other Sea Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAD and LASS: a Story of Life in Iceland. Translated from the Icelandic of Jon P. Thoroddsen, 


by A. M. REEVES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





THE LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, ' Told for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, 


__ Author of “ Lives Great and Simple.” ” 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By Alphonse Daudet. 


Translated by HENRY JAMES. Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and Montégut. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SNAKE'S PASS. By Bram Stoker, M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** This very readable novel is abundantly stored with amusing and heaiadiioe matter, and is, moreover, distinguished pins many sccuntly published works of fiction by its vigorous and 
vivacious originality.””—Daily Teleyraph. 


KILGROOM: a Story of Ireland. By John A. Steuart. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Mr. GLApsToNE says of this book :—*‘ I find it truthful, national, »y highly interesting. The praises deservedly given to Miss Lawless for her « Hurrish’ are due to you, but in a higher 
degree, for a fuller i and better adjusted picture.” 





“TWO NEW BOOKS BY JUL ES VERNE. 


THE PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: a Sequel to “From the Earth to the Moon.” Fully 


Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


AGAINST HEAVY ODDS: a Tale of Norse Heroism. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. With 


13 Full-l'age Illustrations by W. L. Taylor. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. _ 


BEVIS : a Tale for Boys. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “ Amaryllis at the Fair,” &c. New 


__ Edition, Edited by G. A. _Hexty. Mlustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE-JANUARY NUMBER. 


Co NTENTS. 
London Music Halls. By F. Axsrey. With Eight Illustrations drawn by Joseph Pennell. | Impressions of Peru. (Ilustrated.) By Tnropore Cusp. 
The Outlook in Southern California. By Cuartes Dvptey Warner. With | Another Chapter of My Memoirs: How I Became a Journalist. By Mr. pz 
Twelve Illustrations drawn by H. Bolton Joncs, W. Hamilton Gibson, J. D. Woodward, &e, | & Biowirz. 
In the ‘ Stranger People’s ” Country: a Story. Part L (Iilustrated By sAtonement : a Poem. By Junian Hawtuorne. 
CuarLes Eopert Crappock. A Modern Legend. By Vina D. Sevoprn. 
At the Casa Napoleon: « Story. (Dlustrated., By Tuomas A, Janvier. aut. Anthony: « Christmas-Eve Ballad. (ilustrated.) By Mrs. E. W. Larinen. 


&e. 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS IN ALL. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Luwvep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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M Isis C. O'DEA would be very happy to 
a my TRANSLATING WORK from FRENCH or GERMAN 
tuto ENGLISH on very advantageous terms.—28, Somerset Street, 


Vortman Square, 
will 


VALFOU R D ELY, M.A., F.S.A., 
give at HAMPSTEAD ox LECTURES on “ ENG LAND ind 
the ENGLISH in EARLY TIMES,” at 5 p.m., on WEDNESDAYS, 
mmencing JANUARY litu. ape, One Guinea.—For tie kets and 
details write to73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.V 
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Rex: Al, ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 
XHLIBITION of WORKS by old MASTERS end dece ased 
BRITISH ARTISTS, including a collection of Water Colour Drawings 
illustrating the Progress of the Art of Water Colour in England, wi 1 
OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 5ru Janxcany, 1891. Admission, !s. 
t'atalogue, 6d. Season Tickcts, Ds. 


- yoo ‘ . > r x 
L ESSONS in BOOKBINDING. — In 
consequence of numerous demands on part of loti and 
‘ontlemen for instruction in the Art of Bookbinding, Mr. ZAEHNs- 
1 ORF is arranging for CLASSES to open in the middle of J (xt ARY. 
Pou partic ulars apply to Miss 8S. T. Paipeaus, 37, Norfolk Square, i 
or to ZARMNSDORP, Cambridg e Cc ireus, Shaftesbury Ave nue, 


,OOK-PL ATES in Medieval “end 
> Modern Styles, DESIGNED and ENGRAVE 1) on Wood, Copper, 
and Steel by THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel Paildings, 


Ilich Ilolbern, W.C 
wr ry ’ T Ld 
ie ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 
searched; Wills found; Pedigrees traced, in British 3 Museum, 
Reeord Office, and Local Registries; Books’ and Papers copied 
wud translated in any language from manuscript or type. 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Gene alogists, 1, Doughty Street, W. C 


f nl T 
WN ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in G britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
steadily inereasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& ©O, have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Chureh Services A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Moroeco _-& suitable 
}. presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
uumtry orders punc te ally executed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitnent & Fiecp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 


CATALOGUES. 
fOR EIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
_DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 
TYPE-WRITING. 

a ’ > r Ty "CY . “” 
MYYP&-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and 
- of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &e., 
COPLED with speed and accuracy. Dict itions taken in Shorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special succe ss attained in work 


ree juiring deli vey and care. Highest testimonia's. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E. Bb. & 1. Fannan, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London 
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NOW READY. 
DYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 
\. Gartanp Mears, Iandsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
okl-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Drive 7s. 6d 
London : 


| USSTAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 
pm., by J. FP. aaa i native of St. Petersburg). Translation 


done.—Apply by k ther, care of Messrs, Thompson & Boult, : 323, High 
Holborn, 


Keoan Paut, Trenen, Treuven, & Co, 








MUDIE’S seer LIBRARY 
THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE, 


Head Office 


Branch Offices 


(LIMITED.) 


or ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


- 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON 


mOaD, S.W. 


2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











AT ALL LIBRARIES ON TUESDAY NEXT. —Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW, « New One- 


volume Novel by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, of Golfing "fame, the lightness 
of whose pen, says VANITY FAIR, Mr. Burnand himself might envy, 


is a tale of St. Andrews, some sixty years since. 


It ts concerned with 


some of the most terrible possibilities of the mysterious gift of Hypnotism, 
as manifested by the hero of the story, while the effect is heightened by 
contrast with the charming grace and beauty of Edith Macpherson in her 
simple Scotch home, and the pathos of her towching love-idyll. 





Loxpon : 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &o. 
UNIVE IRSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH, 

The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi- 
dates for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties wiil be to assist the Professor of {English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially the English work’ of the Normal 
State = The stipend is £120 per annum. 

\pp lications, together with testimonials and references, must be in 
the hands of the Recistrar on or before the 2 23uv of JANUARY, 1891. 
Further particulars can be obtained from 

Ivon James, Registrar. 





Cardiff, Dee. 22nd, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY c OLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The Council as the Local Committee of the € Canli Dey Zraining 
College invites APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS of 
METHOD. The stipend will not be less than £160 per annum. 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Reeistrar. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on 
or before JANUARY sist, 1891. 

Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, December 22d, 1890. 


(PHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, C' heltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, ‘Inverness, eeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., ‘Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N. 


LONDON /;l. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Il. INDIAN C.8., &. ILL. R.1L. CONSTABU- 

AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Lospon Estas.isument 

12 and 4, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 

DUBLIN. under T. Minter Macuire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Est. 1852. 





Desi Estasiisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Cartwop 
Craw ey, LL.D., D.C.L., Editor of “ Open Com 
petition Handbooks,” &c. 


B® AMPTON PARK, near . Huntingdon. 
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| THE AUTHORITY of the LAW. 


JUNIOR PUPILS EDUCATED while being treated for their | 


Principal, Mr. B. Bevstiey, Author of “ Stammer- 


STAMMERING, 
Adult stammerers should read this book, post 


ing: its Treatment.” 
free 13 stamps. 


gr. P! AUL’S ‘8 ‘TLOOL.—AN ED XAMI- 

TION for filling up about FIVE VACANC ES S < the 
FOU NDATION wii! be held on the Mr JANUARY N . For 
information apply to the bu xsag, St. Paul's School, W est andnotee 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 138, Wanwick Savan ad E. c. 





‘Third Edition, p price “ 6d. 
N FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. 


By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. By the Same Author, price 
- os. ON LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, and other Diseases of the Spinal 
ord, 
Loyemans & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready. 


Of Joyous Gard. 


A Poem. By ASLIAN PRINCE. 
“The Golden Spear and Harp ” Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Large-Paper Copies (small number printed), One Guinea each . 
E. W. Avex, 4, Ave Maria Lane. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JANUARY. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on the WARPATH. 
Duke or ARGYLL. 

HOME RULE for the N AVY. 
DrumMonp Jenvots, G.C.M.¢ 

SHUT U r in the AFRIC/ \N FOREST. By Lieutenant W. &. 
Srains, R.E. 

VELASQUEZ and his KING. By H. Artucr Kewvepy. 

LABOUR COLONIES in GERMANY. By the Right Hon. the Earc 
or MEATH. 

THE NEW “ORFEO”: an Appreciation, By J. A. Futter Martnayp. 

THE JEW asa WORKMAN. By Davin F, Scuoss. 

VERT and VENERY. By Viscevst Lymiverton, M.P. 

RANDOM ROAMING. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

HYENOTION, CRIME, and the DOCTORS. By Geo. C, Kiyesscry, 
M.A., M.D. 


By His Grace the 


By Lieutenant-General Sir W™. F. 


By Norman Pearson. 
By Epwarp Dicey, U.B. 


ANIMAL IMMORTALITY. 
THE RIVAL COALITIONS. 
Limited. 


London: Kecan Pavu., Trexcu, Trusver, & Co., 





THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 
6d.] JANUARY 1st, 1891. (6d. 
CONTENTS, 

FRONTISPIECE—JAN VAN BEERS. By Hinsetr. 

“PARKEST ENGLAND.” By His Eminence Cardinal Manyixc. 

FRANCE and ENGLAND on the NIGER. With Map. By Sir 
GrorGe GOLDIF. 

THE BISHOP of LINCOLN’S CASE: a Dream. 

THE ELECTIONS in ITALY. 

SOME IRISH EVENTS of 1890. 


By the “ Price.” 


By Jon» Ross, of Bladensburg. 

By the Rt. Hon. Lord Seiporne. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, With Map, By G, L, Latnorr. 
KILKENNY and its MORAL. By W. T. SteaDe 
JAN VAN BEERS By XXX. 

CHRIST in EXIL2: a Story from the Russian, 
MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 
&. &. &, 
Or act Booksetiens, and 
E. Girpext Extis & Co., 11, Clement's Inn, London 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 903.— JANUARY, 1891. — 


CONTENTS: SHAKESPEARE’s WomEN: By ONE WHO HAS 
IurERSONATED THEM—HERMIONE, by Helena Faucit Martin, 
— -Tur Suroupep Watcuer. -—TueE Op SaLoon : Recest 
German Fictiox.—Tur Bussex Ruixe—(Sepcemoor), by 
David Beames.——A Secret Mission, chaps. Xxxiv.-xxxviii., 
Postscript——Frovupr’s Lorp BEaconsFiELD——-MADELEINE’S 
Svory, chaps. i., ii., by E. Keary.——Tuie Prosiem or THE 
Siums..—Doves Anp Ravens: A CueistMaAs-tipe Fantasy, 
by O. J.——For tue Payer or an Otp Case Cock, by 
H. E. M.——Tue Parxect Iuero6éii0, by Lord Brabourne. 


2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixeurcn axp Lonpoy. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. XII. 

CONTENTS: A Puitaytnurorist: A Tare THE 
Vieitaxce Committee at San Francisco, by G. Jenner.-—— 
Ture Grarerut Guosts, by F. R. Oliphant.——A Pickie or 
Satr: A TALE or THE InpIAN Monopoty, by C. T. Buckland, 
F.Z.S.——Onx tne Wattary Track: A Trve Srory.— 
Raruiwiet, by David 8. Meldrum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixsurcu axp Lonpoy. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSUN NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 

Contents of the JANUARY No. Price Js, 

THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. Introductory. By Rev. 
Mansuatt, M.A. 


ON the TITLE, “SON of MAN.” 
Oxford. 

THE PRAYER of FAITH. 

GENESIS and SCIENCE, 
Sir G. G. Stokes, M.P., 
D.D., F.R.S. 


THE SELF-WITNESS of the SON of GOD. 
J. OUswatp Dykes, D.D. 


HOSEA. By the late Rev. Prof. W. G. Etmsuie, D.D. 
Subscription for the Year 12s., post free, payable in advance, 
London: Hopper & Sroveuron, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


JANUARY.—Price Ninepence. 


THE SOCL: Alist IDEAL— 
RT. By Wittram Morais. 
it POLITICS By G. Benxarp Suaw. 
IIL. LITERATURE. By H. 8. Sanz. 


FURTHER NEWLY DISCOVERED PAPERS by DE QUINCEY. 
THE REVOLT of LABOUR. By Frepenick Greenwoop. 
\ CENSUS of HALLUCINATIONS. By Professor Hexry Sipewics. 
FREE LIBRARIES. By the Right Hon. Sir Jonny Lusnocs, M.P. 
CILRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM. By Professor Max Miiuuren. 
THE STARVED GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT: 
By Lady Ditke. 

CONTINENTAL com MENTS— 

hee J — By Josern Reixacn (Member of the French 

F ROM BERLIN. By Georce von Bunsex, 
FULIOS and FOOTLIGHTS. By L. F. Avstiy. 

_ London: Lonemans, Greex, & Co. 


OF 








Prof. J. T° 


By Rey. Prof. W. Saxpay, D.D., 
By Rey. Samvet Cox, D.D. 

By the Bisnor-erect or Worcester; 
F.R.S.; and Rev. Prof. C. Pritcuarp, 


By Rev. Principal 





a Response. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 

I1OME RULE and HOME RULERS. By Frank H. Hut. 

AN AGE of DISCONTENT. By James Bryce, M.P. 


THE EARLY , are of CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Ansorr, D, 


BEHIND the S¢ CENES i in PARLIAMENT. By L. J. Jenxixes, M.P. 
ENGLISHMEN in AFRICA. By R. Bosworru Situ, 

MORALITY by ACT of PARLIAMENT. By R. Axpersoy, LL.D. 
EURIPIDES at CAMBRIDGE. By Jvutia Wepewoop. 


By Epwin A. 


PUBLIC LANDED ENDOWMENTS of the CHURCH. By Rev. 
H. W. Ciarke. 
KOCH’S TREATMENT of TUBERCULOSIS. By Sir Moxnete 


MACKENZIE. 
THE CERTAINTIES of CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. J. Acan Beer. 
DEAN CHURCH. By Canon MacCou. 

Ispistr: n & Co., Limited, Sand 16, Tav wistock Stre et, Covent | Gi arden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JANUARY.——2s. 6d. 

“\ HAPPY NEW YEAR.” By Usioyist. 

VUR Boys— 


1, SCHOOL BOYS’ PARENTS. By Acstey Penuen. 
» MODEKLN SCHOOL-BILLS. By ARTHUR peng 4 


THE GIRL GRADUATE. By Frances E. Asuwett (Girton Coll.), 
FREE WHIST: a Reply. By Henny A. Cone. 

HE HISTORY of SOCIALISM.—III. By Auice Otpy aM, M.A. 

WINTER CRUISE on the SEVERN SEA. By C. Parkixson 

MATTHEW ARNOLD: Criticism of Life. By W. A. Arrieyarp. 
ARE ANIMALS AUTOMATA? By F. C. Coxynearr, M A. 
Wikvan. in the COUNTRY.of the PASSION PLAY. Ly Captain 
“GENERAL” BOOTH’s SCLEME, By Mrs, Jeune. 
CURRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. Aten & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


A. & C. Black's Announcements. 


LANKESTER. 


° 
Loological Articles 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA.” 

By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Deputy Linacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 

To which ave added the Kindred Articles by 
Professors W. J. SOLLAS, LL.D., F.R.S., L. Von GRAFF, 


Ph.D., A. A. W. HUBREEHT, LL.D., A. G. BOURNE, 
D.Sc., and W. A. HERDMAN, D.Sc. 


In 1 vol., 4to, cloth. 
FLOWER. 
Mammalia 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF THEIR CLASSIFIC: 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 
By Prof. W. H. FLOWER, LL.D., F.R.S., C.B., 


Director of the Natural History aa “har British 
Museum. 


Assisted by RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.8. 
In 1 vol., large Svo, profusely Illustrated. 


NEWTON. 


A Dictionary of Birds. 


By ALFRED oo Me F.R.S 


Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University 
of Cambridge. 


The Anatomy by HANS FRIEDRICH GADOW, M.A., 


Strickland Curator, and University Lecturer in Advanced 
Morphology, Cambridge. 


In 1 vol., large Svo, profusely Dlustrated. 
MASSON, 


Completion of De Quincey’ s 
Collected Writings. 


Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, University of 
inburgh. 
Vo tune XIV., containing the MiscenLantous Pieces, and a 
GeneraL IvxpEx, Compiled by H. B. WHEATLEY. 
[ Newt week. 


Shortly, 





ATION 





Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAMS. 


Wills and Intestate 
Succession. 


A Manual of Practical Law. 
By JAMES WILLIAMS, M.A., 


B.C.L. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


In 1 vol., feap. 8vo. 


MORRELL. 


The Law of Bankruptcy : 


A Manual of Practical Law. 
By CHARLES FRANCIS MORRELL. 


Of the Middle  aaete, Barrister-at-Law, Reporter and Editeur 
Morrell’s “* Bankruptcy Cases.” 


In 1 vol., feap 8vo. 

WILSON. 
Memorials of Edinburgh 
In the Olden Time, 
3y Sir DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., &c., 


President of the University of Toronto. 


Second Edition, Illustrated by Plates and numerous Wood- 
engravings. 


To be completed in 2 vols., medium 4to, price 25s. 
Parts 1 and 2, price 2s., now readye 








Loxpox; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 





4, 5, & 6, SoHo SQvuare. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15, Piccadilly, London, 
Offers at the net prices affixed— 


Leach (W. E.).—Malacostraca Podoph- 
THALMATA BRITANNLE; or, Descriptions of the British 
Species of Crabs, Lobsters, P rawns, &c. 19 Parts, royal 4to, com- 
plete, 54 Coloured Plates hy James Sowerby (pub. at £8 8s ), half- 
moroceo, £3 3s. [ 1815-20-75. 

——— The Supplement, d4to, Coloured 
Plates, £1 11s. 6d. 1875. 


Lenormant (Fr.).—Chaldean Magic: its 


Origin and Development. Translated from the French, with con- 
a ible additions by the Author, 8ve, pp, xif., 414, and 18 (sells 
13 


cloth gilt, 5s. 1877. 
The best book on Magic. 


° ’ ° ° 

Lessing’s Ancient Oriental Carpet 
PATTERNS, after Pictures and Originals of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 5 Plates (size 20 by 14 inches), beautifully 
Coloured after the Ori inals, folio, with Historical and Descriptive 
Letterpress (pub. at £3 . half-hound, 36s. [1s79. 

* For indefatigable and pai staking rese: weh German authors have 
secured a well-earned reputation, and in none of the many works of 
practical utility which have found their way into England is this 
faculty displayed toa greater extent than in this volume.”—“Oriental 
Patterns,” by Dr. Jctivs Lessixc, Director of the Trade Museum, 


Berlin. 
Liévre (E.).— Collections Celebres 
2 vols., folio, 100 Gane Plates of Art Treasures 


WEVUVRES a’ ART. 

(pub, at £8 &s.), half-bound moroceo, £3 (1866-69 
——. The same, 2 vols, Grand Papier ‘Velin, royal folio Proofs 

lefore Letters (pub. at £16 16s. ) 2B. a nom £5 5s. [1 866-69, 


Lievre’s English Art Treasures : Works 
of Art in the Collection of Engl: by EDOUARD LIEVRE 
Large folio, 50 fine Plates of Objects of Art and Virtu, with Descrip- 
tive English Text (subscription price £10 10s.), in portfolio, o 

‘ 





forming Parts 18 and 19, 











Lippmann.—Italian Wood Engraving 
in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. imp. &vo, with many super) 
We vodeuts by great italian engravers on wood, half-bound = receoe, 

25s. 18 tobe 


Liturgical Books and Church Music. 
Lee’s Glossary of Liturgical and Eccle- 


SIASTICAL TERMS. 1 vol., 8vo, about 500 pp., with upwards of 
a hundred Illustrations on wood (pub. at £1 1s.), Roxburehe, 
Ts. Gd, [1876. 


The same, Svo, in cloth, cut edges, 6s. 6d. (1876. 


Riano (Juan F.)—Critical and Biblio- 
GRAPHICAL NOTES on EARLY SPANISH MUSIC, _ 
pp. vi. and 154, with 62 Illustrations, Roxburghe, 21s. [1887 

Large Paper, royal 8vo, half-morocco, £1 = ‘Ga, 





———- The same, 


The illustrations comprise facs similes of Gothic and Muzarabir 
Service Books, ranging from the tenth to the thirteenth centuri: 
musical instruments of the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, 21. 
representations of early performers. 


’ * a 
London.—Wilkinson’s Londina TIilus- 
TRATA; or, Graphic and Historical Hlustrations of the m st 
Interesting and Curious Architectural Monuments of the City aul 
s iburbs ot London and Westminster—e.g., Monasteries, Chure 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Plc 3 
of early Amusements, Theatres, and oll Houses (now mostly de 
streyed). 2 vols., imp. 4to, containing 207 Copperplate Engravinzs, 
with Historical and De scriptive Letterpress (pub. at £26 5s }, half. 
hound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, £6 tis. (1808-1825, 


London Marriage Licences, 1521-1869. 
Transcribed by the late Col. CILESTER, De. L., Edited hy 
JUSEPH FOSTER, alphabetically arrang geil, with a complete 
Index to Females, in one compact volume of 856 pages, double 
an umns, super-royal 8vo, extra cloth, £1 Is, [ 1887, 


Mabinogion (The), from the Llyfr Coch 

° Ilergest. Translated into English by Lady CHARLOTTE 
GUEST. In1 vol., large 8vo, .Xx. and 504, with 46 Woodeuts, 
half-bound morocco, gilt tops, I2s. [1877. 


Major (R. H.)—Discoveries of Prince 
HENRY the NAVIGATOR, and their RESULTS: being the 
Narrative of the discovery within One Century of more than Half 
the World [with new Facts in the Discovery of the Atlantic 
Islands, and the Discovery and Naming of America}. 8vo, Coteared 
Portrait, Maps, and Plates (pub at 15s.), cloth, 10s. {18 


Morgan's s (Thomas) Romano - British 












MOSAIC PAVEMENTS: a History of their Discovery and a 
Record and Interpreti ation of their Designs. S8vo, xxx uid 3z4 
pp, Map, and 33 Plates of Mosaic Pavements (pub. al £2 2s.), extra 


cloth, 18s. [ 1886, 


Nottin ngham.— Records of the Borough 
of NOTTINGHAM: being a Series of Extracts from the Archives 
of the Corporation of Nottingham. 4 vols, royal Sve, Facsimiles 
Charters from the Reign of King Henry I. to that of King 
James I, (1155-1625), Roxburghe, £2 10s, {Nottingham, 1882-0. 


Numismatic Works. 
Evans.—The Coins of the Ancient 


BRITONS. Arranged and Described by JOHN EVANS, D.C.L, 

LL.D. DSc, F R.S., F.G8., President of the Society of ‘Anti 

quaries, and the Numismatic Society, &¢ With the Supple- 

ment, 1 stout volume, 8vo, Map and numerous Plates and Woor- 

cuts by Fairholt and Sellier, Roxburghe, £1 16s. (1864-90. 
Yery few complete copies remain, 


——— The Supplement separately, entitled— 


. 4 ° > 
The Coins of the Ancient Britons. By 
JOHN EVANS &vo, Map of England and Wales, showing the 
Localities where sncient British inscribed Coins have been found, 
all dating from ‘he first century after Christ, 10 engraved Plates 
and some Woodcuts, cloth, 12s. [18¢ 
This Supplement will be bought by all who possess Dr. Brand’ 
origin: al work, “The Coins of the Ancient Britains,” 1 vol., 1864, now 
out of print. 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Prccapitiy, Lonvon- 
*,* A batch of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books may be had for six penny stamps, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 


NC OTICE. 
TWO New Serial Stories, 
“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AND 


1) 
LOVE OR MONEY?” 
sy A NEW WRITER, 
ve COMMENCED IN the JANUARY NUMBEL oJ 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


NEW. BOOKS. 


Now ready. In 2 vols., demy Svo, with Portrait, 25s. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 
Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century. By WILLERT 
BEALE, Author of “ The Enterprising Impresario,” &e. 

** Full of good stories concerning all sorts of people ; nearly 
all told with excellent effect and hearty good humour.” 


Chuardian, 





THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Dlustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 
ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 1 
vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

“In his attractive volume, Mr. Barker describes what has 
hitherto been regarded as indescribable ; he takes his readers 
to regions, we may be quite sure, no less new to most than 
*Darkest Africa.” This spirited, unaffected record of a 
pedestrian in French byways is most agreeable reading.” 

Vall Mall Gesette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


THIRD EDITION, Now Read 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “VEN DErTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 
By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “Ardath,” “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. 3 vols. 

a (ay! of _shuiathe and cbsinthenrs—a 
drama,” — Atheneum. 


grim, realistic 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXIA.” 


THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 


Cc. PRICE, Author of “ Red Towers,” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTILOR OF “ ACTE.” 


THE DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 
CARTER By HUGH WESTBURY, Author of 
* Frederick Hazzleden,” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF DIVES,” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 
by LEITH DERWENT, Author of “ Circe’s Lovers,’ 
&e. 3 vols. 

* There is something very ‘ creepy ’ about this strange story 
of ‘nepastien, dissection, clairvoyance, and other yoavenees of 
oceull or transcendental science.”’ Man hester Excaminer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton, Author 


of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” &e, Second Edition. 


5 vols. 
* Miss a is as ivi wious and readable as usual in 
her last novel.”’ ly Telegraph, 


RICHARD a EY & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Linrrep, LupGate Hitt, 


‘CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SECOND EDITION, price 32s. 


The Life, Letters, 
and Friendships of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 


First Lord Houghton. 
By T. WEMYSS REID. 


2 vols., with Two Portraits. 

** The Second Edition is already nearly ev- 

hausted, and a Third Edition is in preparation. 
The ATHENAEUM says :— 

‘“*Mr. Wemyss Reid has produced an excellent 
and most entertaining book about one of the 
kindest of men, and most really estimable in spite 
of faults which lay upon the surface. Lord 
Houghton is allowed by his biographer to tell his 
own tales, and right well he tells them ; and the 
volumes, which would seem to need no lightening, 
are further brightened by some amusing letters 
from other persons. It is high praise, but deserved, 
to say that Houghton’s old friends will ve satisfied 
with this book, and that those who did not know 
him, or had but a mere acquaintance with him, 
will read it feeling it to be fair and truthful, and 
by reading it will have their opinion of the man, if 
they have “formed one, raised.”’ 


On WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th, will be 
published the First Volume of the New 
Weekly Issue of 

CASSELL’S 
TATTON »p ) 
NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
Price 34.3 ov cloth, 6d, 
The following is the order of Issue for January :— 

Jan. 7.—The Haunted Man 
11.—Utopia - 

., 2l.—Lays of Ancient Rome . 
28.—Essays on Burns and Scott Can.yie 
Important Announcement, — Several 
New Volumes will be added to this re-issue, 
which will consist of a Selection of the most 
popular Works in the Library. The Cloth 
binding of the Volumes will be greatly émeproved 
in style, aud this feature alone is likely to render 
the Series popular than the original 


issue. 


. DickENs 
. SirT. Mone 
. MacavuLay 


eveh more 


Inten wag Nal vested to order the Volemes 


by Mame (uot by Number), « metas ask for the New Issue, 


cribers are 


| A CANADIAN PEOPLE. 
M.P. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


LIGHT: an Epicede. By ALGERNoN CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA, By Epmunp Gossr. 

| THE TRUTH ABOUT STANLEY and EMIN PASHA. By 
A. Mountreney Jepuson. 

SCIENTIFIC SINS. By Ernest M. Bowvey, 

FINLAND. By E. B. Laniy, 

| CHEZ POUSSET: a Literary Evening. By Epwaxnp De itie. 

ON the BLACK SEA with PRINCE FERDINAND. By James D. 
Bovurcuier. 

ANIMA NATURALITER PAGANA. By J. B. Bury. 

By Sir Georce Bapen-Powes, K.C.M.G , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By Frevenic Harrison, 
in IRISH POLITICS. 


THE IRISH LEADERSHIP. 

“THE RAKE'’S PROGRESS” 
AvbBeron Herpert. 

ONE of our CONQU ERORS.—UChaps. XV.-XIX. 


By the Hon. 


By Gro. Merepitu,. 


ERNEST RENAN'S NEW WORK. 
THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE: 
Ideas of 1848. 

By ERNEST RENAN. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN 
By J. ROSE TROUP. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. 


| Now ready. 








ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. 


LILLY, Author of ‘‘ A Century of Revolution.”” Second 
+ Edition. Demy svo, 12s. [ This day. 


ROUND the CALENDAR in POR- 
TUGAL. By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Royal Svo, 18s. 


A JOURNALISTS JOTTINGS. By 


W. BYATTY KINGSTON, Author of “ Monarchs I 
have fet,” &c. 2 vols., demy Svo, 24». 


SHE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of 
the SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major 
A. B. ELLIS, Author of ** The Tshi-Speaking People.’ 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of SUVOROFF. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel SPALDING. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. 


An Educational and Technical Guide for Teachers and 
Learners. By EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Head Master 
of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With over 
600 Diagrams and Illustrations. Imp. 8vo, 10s. 6 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Ele- 


mentary Text-Book of Principles and Practice. By 
FRANK G. JACKSON, Master of the Birmingham 
Fully Illustrated. 


Municipal School of Art. Large 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOOD-CARVING in PRACTICE and 
THEORY, as APPLIED to HOME ARTS. With 
Notes on Designx having special application to Carved 
Wood in Ditferent Styles. By F. L. SCHAUERMANN. 
With Preface by WALTER CRANE. Containing 124 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








VOLUMES BY RL L. STEVENSON. 
The Master of Ballantrae. Eigh- 


teenth Thousand. 5s. 


Treasure Island. 


Thirty-second Thousand. 5s. 


Kidnapped. Illustrated Edition. 


Twenty-second Thousand. 5s, 


The Black Arrow. 


Thousand. 5s. 


Illustrated. 


‘Thirteenth 








Lunvon. | 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


THE SECRET of the PRINCESS: a 


Tale of Country, Camp, Court, Convict, and Cloister Life 
in Russia. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


2 vols., crown Svo. 
AN HONOURABLE ESTATE. By 


LOUISA CROW. 2 vols., crown Svo. 


SUNDORNE. By Bertha Thomas. 


2 vols., crown Svo. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lowrep. 





Lonvon : 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. In 2 vols. (Cassell.) 


Mr. Wemyss Rep has been fortunate in 
his subject. For more than half a century 
Richard Monckton Milnes occupied a con- 
spicuous position in society—in the widest 
and best acceptation of the term—not only 
in England, but throughout Europe ; and 
the magnetic influence of his personality 
continued after he had passed away. A 
man of singular quality, with a decided 
strain of genius, he achieved honourable 
distinction in various capacities, if he 
attained pre-eminence in none. A true poet, 
and within measurable distance of being a 
great one, he was also a graceful prose- 
writer and an admirable critic. Despite 
his deep feeling for literature, he was even 
more strongly drawn to affairs, and his 
highest ambition was for a political career. 
In him peculiar intellectual attractiveness 
and manifold accomplishments were united 
with a generous heart and a phenomenal 
talent for inspiring confidence and liking 
in all whom he met. A catalogue of his 
permanent and temporary friendships would 
comprise the names of the majority of the 
eminent men and women of the century. 
**The man who bad known Wordsworth and 
Landor and Sydney Smith, who, during the 
greater part of his life, had been the friend, 
trusted and well-beloved, of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and Thackeray, was also one of the first to hail 
the rising genius of Swinburne, and to lerd a 
helping hand to other great writers of a still 
younger generation. Nor were his friendships 
confined to the literary’ world. The Miss 
Berrys, who had known Horace Walpole in 
their youth, knew and loved Monckton Milnes 
in their old age. Among statesmen he had 
been the friend of Vassall Holland, Mel- 
bourne, Peel, and Palmesston, in the hey-day 
of their fame; he had first seen Mr. Gladstone 
as an undergraduate at Oxford; had been the 
associate of Mr. Disraeli when he was still only 
the social aspirant of Gore House; had been 
the confidant of Louis Napoleon before he was 
a prisoner at Ham, and had known Louis 
Philippe, Thiers, Guizot, and Lamartine, alike 
in their days of triumph and defeat. Lamen- 
nais, Wiseman, Edward Irving, Connop Thir- 
wall, and Frederick Maurice, had all influenced 
his mind in his youth; he had laid the first 
plank of a kind of pulpit from which Emerson 
could preach ‘throughout all Saxondom,’ and 
he had recognised the noble character and 
brilliant qualities of Miss Nightingale long 
before the world had heard her name.” 
These were but a few of Monckton Milnes’s 
friends; and even more illustrative of his 
catholicity of temperament and sympathy 
was the number of budding or passing cele- 
brities to whom he extended his famous 








hospitality. When, in connexion with this 


extraordinary social experience, it is stated 
that Lord Houghton wrote to his intimates 
unreservedly about everybody he met or 
knew, and received in return their own un- 
guarded impressions, that he kept his letters, 
and, moreover, used to jot down his own 
thoughts and other people’s sayings, some 
idea may be obtained of the rich treasury of 
fascinating information and gossip on which 
Mr. Reid has freely, yet discreetly, drawn. 

From the opening chapter, which treats 
of Monckton Milnes’s father, there is hardly 
a page that the reader would wish to skip. 
That father was himself a remarkable man. 
During a parliamentary career which was 
counted by months, Robert Pemberton 
Milnes made for himself a reputation that 
seemed to ensure an eventual attainment to 
the highest place in political life. Within 
a few months after entering the House of 
Commons he saved the Government by an 
extraordinarily clever speech; at the age 
of twenty-five, he was offered the choice 
of a seat in the Cabinet either as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or as Secretary at War. 
‘Oh, no,” he said, “I will not accept 
either ; with my temperament I should be 
dead in a year” ; and thenceforth he ceased 
to take any prominent part in parliamentary 
warfare. Nearly half a century later he 
declined Lord Palmerston’s offer of a peerage, 
which hisson had strongly urged him toaccept. 
Though Mr. Pemberton Milnes thus early 
quitted the political arena, he never ceased 
to cherish a strong desire that his son should 
follow a path from which he had himself 
turned away. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
biography is that which deals with Monck- 
ton Milnes’s early years, his school and 
college life. Most readers will find in these 
chapters much that is either new or for- 
gotten. At Trinity, Cambridge, where his 
father before him had gained distinction, his 
tutor was Connop Thirwall, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s, whose influence, 
according to Milnes’s biographer, was far 
more powerful than any other in the 
“making of his mind.” When Alfred 
Tennyson entered Trinity as an under- 
graduate, he was so struck by Milnes’s face 
that he said, ‘‘ That is a man | should like 
to know; he looks the best-tempered fellow 
I ever saw.” They at once struck up a close 
friendship that lasted through life. Milnes 
gave a striking proof of his superiority to 
fashionable prejudice by enrolling himself 
among the undergraduates of the recently 
founded University of London. Afterwards 
he stayed several months at Bonn, taking 
care to live entirely among Germans so that 
he might acquire a better knowledge of the 
language. ‘The account of his residence in 
taly and his tour in Greece is very agree- 
able reading. 

After a prolonged sojourn on the con- 
tinent, occasionally broken by brief visits to 
England, Milnes returned to London in 
1836, a cloud of pecuniary anxiety that long 
overshadowed the family fortunes having 
passed away. At the general election 
which followed the demise of the Crown 
returned for 


in 1837, Milnes was 
Pontefract, his father’s old constituency. 
Mr. Disraeli, still known as ‘“ young 





D'Israeli,” was among the new members 
who entered the House at the same time. 
When Disraeli delivered his memorable 
maiden speech, Milnes, who was sitting 
next him, said, ‘‘ Yes, old fellow, so it 
will,” in response to the famous words, 
“The time will come when you will hear 
me.” On the following night, Milnes made 
his own first essay in parliamentary oratory 
with distinct success. Of his aptitude for 
affairs we shall speak presently. Although 
Mr. Reid appears to regard him as a con- 
siderable statesman, it was not in thiscapacity 
that the personality of Robert Monckton 
Milnes so powerfully impressed the popular 
mind. 

He had already entered on that social 

career in London which gained for him a 
unique place in the history of his time. 
Immediately after their return, the Milneses 
were giving dinner parties in South Street 
to their son’s friends, ‘‘ some of them being 
very agreeable and literary ”—among them, 
Wordsworth and Samuel Rogers. Through 
Charles Buller, Milnes made the acquaint- 
ance of Carlyle, who had been living for 
some two years in Cheyne Row and was 
then writing Zhe Lrench Revolution. Milnes’s 
eccentricities and disregard of the conven- 
tional impressed Carlyle, who described him 
to Emerson as 
‘a most bland-smiling, semi-quizzical, affec- 
tionate, high-bred, Italianised little man, who 
has long olive-brown hair, a dimple next to 
chin, and flings his arms round your neck when 
he addresses you in public society.” 
Milnes soon became a familiar figure at 
Rogers’s breakfasts. At one of these 
Milnes and Carlyle met Macaulay for the 
first time, shortly after his return from 
India. The guests had hoped to hear 
Carlyle, the fame of whose utterances was 
then at its zenith, but Macaulay monopolised 
the conversation. When the party broke 
up Milnes followed Carlyle into the street. 

** *T am so sorry,’ he said to the philosopher, 
‘that Macaulay would talk so much, and 
prevent our hearing a single word from you.’ 
Carlyle turned round and held up his hands in 
astonishment. ‘ What,’ he said, with the accent 
of Annandale, ‘was that the Right Honourable 
Tom?’ Ah, weel, I understand the Right 
Honourable Tom now !’” 

In his bachelor apartments in Pall Mall, 
Milnes adopted Rogers’s custom of social 
breakfasts, and the fame of his entertain- 
ments quickly spread. Disraeli, in his 
celebrated passage in Zuncred, wrote, 

‘Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts were renowned, 
Whatever your creed, class, or merit—-one might 
almost add your character. you were a welcome 
guest at his matutinal meal, provided you were 
celebrated.” 

Carlyle used to say that if Christ were 
again on earth Milnes would ask him to 
breakfast. Many are the delightful stories 
told of the host’s eagerness to bring out 
“some society curiosity.” Sir Henry Taylor 
has preserved one which it is disappointing 
to learn is absolutely without foundation. 
One day at table somebody asked if 
Courvoisier, the murderer, had been hanged 
that morning. ‘“ I hope so,” replied Milnes’s 
sister, ‘“‘or Richard will have him at his 
breakfast party uext Thursday.” It ought 
to be true, so aptly does it indicate one 
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phase of Lord Houghton’s character. Mere 
celebrity, however, as his biographer 
observes, was never the key to the atten- 
tions of Milnes. Froude accurately said of 
him that he had open eyes for genius, and 
reverence for it, truer and deeper than most 
of his contemporaries. Mr. Reid writes : 
‘*To the last he was always curious about the 
‘rising men,’ always anxious to know them, 
and, if he could, to give them a helping hand. 
One day he remarked to his biographer, ‘ I think 
I know every man of letters now whom I want 
to know, except one.’ The exception was Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, for whom he felt a great 
admiration.” 

When Fryston became his, on his father’s 

death, Lord Houghton entertained visitors 
from every quarter of the globe in the 
pleasant home which Lord Sherbrooke, 
because of the presence of books in every 
portion of the building, likened to one of 
‘‘those amorphous animals which have 
their brains all over their bodies ” : 
‘* Never was there a more delightful host than 
Milnes. Whether his guests were famous or 
obscure, whether they belonged to the great 
world or had merely for the moment emerged 
from the masses, they could not be long in his 
company without feeling the charm of his 
manner, and being warmed and attracted by 
the tenderness of his heart. His fame as a 
talker was world-wide, and there is no need to 
say that the dimner-tuble at Fryston was the 
scene of a hundred happy encounters of wit, 
intelligence, and knowledge. But to hear 
Milnes at his best, it was necessary to meet him 
at the breakfast-tuble. . . . It is with a great 
sadness indeed that those who often had the 
privilege of meeting him in this fashion in his 
own house must recall those breakfasts, abso- 
lutely informal and unpretending, but made 
memorable by the choice treasures of wit, of 
paradox, of playful sarcasm, and of an ap- 
parently inexhaustible store of reminiscences, 
which Milnes offered to his guests.” 

It were bootless to inquire to what extent 
his unique social success prevented Lord 
Houghton making good his title to a loftier 
fame. ‘I think you are near something 
very glorious, but you will never reach it,” 
wrote Stafford O’Brien, one of his college 
friends, to Milnes while yet at Cambridge ; 
and the event fulfilled the prediction. Iis 
most gifted contemporaries saw in his bril- 
liant powers a sure and certain presage of a 
high destiny. The number and variety of 
his interests, however, told against his 
chance of attaining supreme distinction in 
any particular sphere. This was especially 
the case as regards poetic achievement, in 
respect of which, however, it seems to us 
that his biographer has done him less than 
justice. To a friend sitting beside him in a 
company of which Tennyson chanced to be 
a member Houghton said, pointing to the 
Poet Laureate, ‘‘A great deal of what he 
has done will live,” and then added, half, as 
it were, to himself, ‘and some things that 
I have done should live too.” Mr. Reid 
acquiesces in this modest self-appraisement. 
In the after-light of Tennyson’s splendid 
pre-eminence we are not unlikely to over- 
estimate the extravagance of Landor’sdictum 
that Milnes was the greatest poet then living 
and writing in England. By the way, this 
assertion of Landor’s is differently recorded 
by Mr. Reid as having been made at a break- 
fast at Crabbe Rebinson’s (i. 183) and at a 





breakfast at Rogers’s (ii. 438). Rich in 
fancy, thought, and feeling, with a distinc- 
tion and charm peculiarly its own, Lord 
Houghton’s poetry certainly entitled him to 
more than the thrifty homage accorded to 
him as poet during his later years. We share 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s belief that one day 
the world will discover, with much pleasure 
and surprise, what a true poet there lived in 
a man whom it had chiefly regarded as a 
pleasant companion. 

Mr. Reid has not underrated Lord 
Houghton’s capacity in another field of his 
multitudinous activities. He credits him 
with the higher qualities of statesmanship, 
and is evidently of opinion that he would 
have been offered office, which he ardently 
desired, but for Sir Robert Peel’s belief 
that political fitness and the literary character 
are not to be found together. We fail to 
discover Mr. Reid’s grounds for that opinion. 
A careful perusal of his pages has confirmed 
us in the belief that itis only in politics 
that Monckton Milnes can be held to have 
failed. It may not be true of the son, as 
Sir Henry Bulwer said of the father. that 
he was “always finding something to 
condemn on all sides.” But Disraeli’s 
familiar description imputed to him a tem- 
perament hardly more conducive to a suc- 
cessful political career :— 

‘“‘ With catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn 
of mind, Mr. Vavasour saw something good in 
everybody and everything, which is certainly 
amiable and perhaps just, but disqualifies a man 
in some degree for the business of life, which 
requires for its conduct a certain degree of 
prejudice.” 

An extract from Lord Houghton’s common- 
place book, a delightful selection from which 
forms an appendix to Mr. Reid’s volumes, 
may be quoted in this connexion : 

‘*«* You are a man of a large heart,’ said Lady 
Waldegrave to me. ‘That may be,’ I answered, 
‘ but it is not near so useful as a narrow mind.’ ”’ 
One of the best after-dinner speakers in the 
kingdom, Milnes’s natural ease failed him 
when he addressed the House of Commons, 
and he gave his audience an impression of 
affectation. His parliamentary career, how- 
ever, was not barren; and, in the passing 
of his Bill for establishing reformatories for 
juvenile offenders, he accomplished a reform 
the importance of which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. 

Milnes’s disappointment at missing the 
coveted prize of office, even if keen, which 
may be doubted, can only have been 
transient. In his large nature there was 
scant lodgment for any mean regret. His 
intense delight in life, his joyous spirit and 
unfailing good humour, were a source of 
constant happiness alike to himself and to 
those with whom he came in contact. ‘‘ He 
always put you in a good humour,” Lord 
Tennyson told Mr. Reid. The friend and 
protector of men of letters, he gave freely 
of his counsel, his substance, and his sym- 
pathy, to the writers and artists of three 
generations. ‘Other people,” he once said 
to a neighbour at Fryston, ‘like to give 
their friends bread; I like to give them 
cake.” 

Lord Houghton truly, in Landor’s expres- 
sive phrase, ‘‘ warmed both hands before the 
fire of life.” But, though in his lifetime he 





received his yood things, it was not appointed 
unto him, as unto his great contemporary 
and friend, to have his reputation tormented 
after death. He has been happy in his 
biographer. Mr. Wemyss Reid has given 
us a faithful presentment of ‘the real 
Milnes—not the outward Milnes, as he 
appeared to those who only saw him ata 
distance,” the most amiable trifler of his 
time. Itis a speaking likeness, admirable 
in both breadth and detail. While the 
sterling qualities of the man are conspicu- 
ously revealed, the “‘ superficial oddities and 
eccentricities of his manner and character ” 
are put in with appropriately light touch. 
Excessive love of paradox, short-lived out- 
bursts of irritation, and irrepressible self- 
assertiveness were the venial infirmities of 
this noble mind. 

We lay down Mr. Reid’s volumes with a 
feeling that, whatever may be the precise 
value of Lord Houghton’s work, the man 
was far greater than what he accomplished. 

Joun F, Rowen. 








Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. 
A Story of Nine Months’ Experience in 
the Last of the Sudan Provinces. By A. J. 
Mounteney-Jephson. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Jepuson’s book forms a necessary com- 
plement to Mr. Stanley’s Jn Darkest Africa. 
It deals with the interesting episode covered 
by the period from April 22, 1888, to 
January 31, 1889, which may be described 
as Mr. Jephson’s quest of Emin in the 
Equatorial Province, and which Mr. Jeph- 
son himself was alone competent to relate 
at first hand. Hence this chapter in the 
general story of the expedition was wisely 
left by Mr. Stanley to his able lieutenant, 
who has performed his task with rare skill 
and judgment. It will be remembered that, 
when the van of the expedition reached the 
southern shores of Albert Nyanza, Emin 
was nowhere to be found, though there were 
indications of his recent presence in that 
part of the lake. But he had left no mes- 
sage for the relieving party, though aware 
of their approach, and had again vanished 
into the wilds of the Bahr-el-Jebel, ap- 
parently more anxious to elude his rescuers 
advancing from the west, than to escape 
from his Mahdist foes already closing round 
him from the north. The situation, if 
piquant, was certainly embarrassing, and, 
but for the resolute action of the leader of 
the expedition, might have ended in a 
tremendous fiasco. He could not leave his 
followers to their own resources, while he 
went himself wandering up and down the 
Zeriba lands, in the hope of repeating on 
the banks of the White Nile the exploit 
already performed on the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika. But in Mr. Jephson he found 
a deputy who proved himself fully com- 
petent for the work, and who, after a series 
of thrilling adventures, brought the truant 
Pasha in triumph to the feet of his stern 
deliverer. 

These adventures, together with many 
side issues, are here related with a graphic 
vigour and unaffected modesty, which do 
immense credit to the narrator’s qualities 
both of head and heart. But most readers 
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will probably turn first to those sections 
where the author formulates his estimate of 
Emin’s character, or seeks for a raison @étre 
of his puzzling attitude towards the Relief 
Expedition. On this, as on all other sub- 
jects, Mr. Jephson speaks with the frank- 
ness of a man who has no motive to serve 
beyond the cause of truth, and his judgment 
carries all the greater weight because, like 
most people, he was at first distinctly pre- 
ossessed in favour of Emin Pasha. He 
still speaks of him in the kindest way, fully 
appreciates the difficulties of his position, 
and deals tenderly with his inherent mental 
shortcomings. But after ample opportu- 
nities of forming a just estimate, his con- 
clusion is, on the whole, decidedly adverse, 
approaching even the verge of censure. In 
the Preface he already writes that 
“enough is now known of Emin Pasha for 
people to readily understand that he was not 
the man all Europe supposed him to be, or ‘a 
second Gordon,’ as some of his admirers termed 
him. It was not until I had witnessed many 
deplorable examples of his weakness and vacil- 
lation that I began to lose faith in his judgment; 
and it was not until afterwards, when I had 
conversed frequently with his people and him- 
self about things in his province, that I found 
out that Emin had only told part of the story— 
only that part which was creditable to his 
people. It was, perhaps, natural that a man 
who professed to love” his people should prefer 
to dwell rather on their good qualities than on 
their bad ones. Still, his story, as related in 
his letters, completely misled the people of 
Europe.” 
Farther on his language becomes even 
more severe, as where he speaks of “con- 
stant ebullitions of spite,” which excite a 
certain degree of ‘ indignation,” quickly, 
however, developing into “a feeling of 
pity.” Then, towards the close, he writes 
of Emin as 
‘‘a man with a kindly and generous ioind, 
physically courageous, but morally a coward ; 
« clever accomplished gentleman, enthusiastic 
for the science of natural history, but sot of 
that firm temper required to lead men, or of 
that disposition to attract or sway them—a man 
whose natural kindness of heart is being con- 
stautly spoilt by his delicate susceptibility and 
childlike vanity—a man whose straightforward 
directness and accuracy has been warped by a 
too-long residence among Orientals.”’ 
Among the numerous illustrations adorning 
this volume, there is a good portrait of 
Emin, which seems to breathe the very spirit 
of this appreciation — considerable intel- 
lectual power, indicated by a lofty brow, 
combined with the wavering glance expres- 
sive of moral weakness. 

The book is so charged with interesting 
matter that a notice almost involuntarily 
resolves itself into a series of quotations. 
Endowed with a singularly quick eye and 
retentive memory, the author fills his pages 
to overflowing with shrewd remarks on the 
appearance, usages, industries, and mental 
qualities of the people, and on the more salient 
features of their physical environment. At 
the Mswa station on the Albert Nyanza, he 
is taken to 
“a large open hut, at one side of which a 
trench had been dug, and an exceedingly 
primitive spindle was fitted into it, which was 
worked by an intelligent-looking negro lad. 





Several qualities of cotton were made here, ] 


some remarkably fine for the women’s clothes, 
and some of a coarser description for the men’s 
tunics and loose Turkish trousers. The men’s 
clothes were usually dyed a warm reddish 
brown colour, from a solution made by soaking 
the bruised bark of a wild fig-tree in water. 
These fig-trees grow in great numbers all 
through the entire country. The cloth hada 
slightly fluffy appearance; it was almost as 
warm as flannel, and was wonderfully strong 
and serviceable.” 


Much of Mr. Jephson’s time was passed 
under arrest in a Sudanese guardhouse at 
Dufilé, where he had ample opportunity of 
studying the ways and humours of these 
gentry. His opinion is not favourable, 
Emin’s “ stalwarts,” whose praises had been 
so loudly trumpeted in Europe, proving to 
be for the most part | rutal ruffians and 
abject cravens in the presence of danger. 

‘‘ They did not understand the duties of soldiers 
in the least. They never had drill, nor did they 
even understand that the first duty of a soldier 
is obedience to orders. One might be inclined 
to look over a good deal if they were good 
fighters, but they were not; for, if confronted 
by a tolerably determined enemy, they always 
ran. I could not see one redeeming quality 
about them ; they, who were only natives them- 
selves, looked down on the other natives who 
were not ‘soldiers,’ and treated them with the 
utmost arrogance. They were ill-mannered 
and insubordinate, and, in spite of their ignor- 
ance, gave themselves the greatest possible airs. 
I have no hesitation in saying that, as a body, 
I have never seen a more useless set of men.” 
Their Egyptian officers and the other officials 
were no better, or rather worse, having more 
opportunities of displaying their vicious 
qualities—cruelty, insolence, and corruption. 
A favourable contrast to the lawless conduct 
of Emin’s people is presented by the dig- 
nified bearing and heroic attitude of the 
Mahdi’s three unfortunate envoys, who were 
sent up the Nile to treat for the surrender 
of the province, but who were subjected to 
the greatest indignities, torture, and death, 
under the very eye of the helpless Pasha. 
‘‘T felt inclined to dash my fist into the grinning 
faces of those cowardly Egyptians, who were 
pointing with such pleasure to the evidence of 
their cruel work. The dervishes looked full at 
me seated among the Egyptians as they passed. 
They probably thought I had some hand in 
the ordering of their torture. That look 
haunted me for days. It was as if I had been 
torturing some animal, and it had turned and 
looked at me with a human face. Death must 
have come like a relief to them. In all our 
calendars of men who have suffered for their 
religion, no one could have better deserved to 
be called martyrs than these three brave 
martyrs.” 

Mr. Jephson has some interesting remarks 
on the dwarfs, whom he met both in the 
Aruwimi basin and again in the Equatorial 
Province. A good many of the latter had 
been studied and measured by Emin, who 
found that the extreme height, whether of 
the men or women, was in no case more 
than four feet one inch. They are, con- 
sequently, the smallest people of whom we 
have any knowledge, for even the Batwa, 
seen by Wissmann in the Kassai basin, 
south of the Congo, measured four fect 
three inches. These pigmy people appear 
to be distributed over a far more extensive 
area than had been supposed, their settle- 
ments being found almost everywhere in thie 





forest-zone west of Lake Albert. They are 
described as well built and well proportioned, 
with a fair muscular development, a light 
brown or a yellowish colour, and bright, 
glittering eyes. A peculiarly-elfish appear- 
ance is imparted to them by the “ thick felt 
of stiff greyish hair” covering the whole 
body ; while the men have often “‘ very long 
beards,” a feature in which they differ from 
all other negro or negroid peoples. 

The volume is introduced by a prefatory 
letter from Mr. Stanley, written by an 
American citizen for the sole and avowed 
purpose of securing copyright in the States. 
There are also a small map of the Equatorial 
Province, an index where the pagination has 
*‘ got mixed,” and a lithographed facsimile 
of the Mahdi’s letter to Emin, brought up 
by the three dervishes, and calling on him 


to surrender. 
A. H. KEaner. 








SCARTAZZINI’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF DANTE. 
Prolegoment della Divina Commedia. Per 
G. A. Scartazzini. (Leipzig.) 
Dr. Scartazzint has at last published his 
long-looked-for Prolegomeni. The three years 
within which they were promised have grown 
to fifteen; and this long delay, combined 
with the knowledge that some years ago the 
author sold his valuable library, has caused 
the long expectation to pass into despair of 
ever seeing the completion of his great work. 
Happily (in one sense at any rate) we have 
not seen it even yet, for there is still more to 
look forward to. But from another point of 
view, the present work may at first sight 
cause some disappointment. The author 
originally intended to have supplied here 
the materials for bringing up the Com- 
mentary on the /nferno to the same degree of 
elaboratenessas that with which he has treated 
the Purgatorio and Paradiso. In the notes to 
the Jnferno and earlier Cantos of the Pur- 
gatorio, the fuller discussion of several 
knotty points was reserved for the Pyo- 
legoment. Afterwards the author embodied 
such disquisitions in the Commentary itself, 
The very elaborate notes on ** Matelda,” tho 
“Dux,” the “Concubina di Titone,”’ are 
examples of what students looked forward 
to in reference to numerous points of equal 
difficulty and importance in the Jnferno. 
But Dr. Scartazzini has changed this pur- 


pose, and all will agree that he has 
wisely done so. He now hopes that 
he may live to bring out another 


edition of the Jnferno, worked up to the 
same scale and level as the Commentary 
on the other two Cantiche. All lovers of 
Dante will fervently re-echo this hope. Dr. 
Scartazzini’s unrivalled Commentary will 
then have a symmetry and completeness 
which it lacks at present, and which it 
always would lack if similar information 
on the different Cuntiche had to be sought 
in one case in the Jrolegomen’, and in another 
case in the Commentary itself. 

The author modestly says that the present 
work does not profess to be more than an 
introduction to the study of Dante end his 
works, ‘‘destinata ai giovani studicsi, e a 
tutti coloro che di Dante e delle sue opere 
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non fecero ancora l’oggetto di studi speciali.” 
It is rather a perfect encyclopaedia of infor- 
mation on the whole of the enormous field 
of Dantesque literature, and on the almost 
endless discussions that have grown up re- 
specting his life, his works, and everything 
connected with him. This vast subject is 
systematically parcelled out ; each branch of 
it is summarily treated ; the principal views 
that have been maintained are expounded 
and discussed, and the author’s own opinions 
stated, not infrequently (as might be ex- 
pected) with a good deal of positiveness, not 
to say dogmatism, though one is glad to 
observe little of that rough treatment of op- 
ponents by which the author’s Commen- 
tary is often (especially in the Purgatorio) 
disfigured. Each chapter is followed by an 
ample bibliographical statement of the 
literature connected with the subject, so that 
the student can follow out for himself any 
line in which he is interested. 

It would be quite impossible in the limits 
of an ordinary review to do justice to this 
most important work. ‘The following brief 
sketch will give some idea of its method and 
completeness, and of some of its most in- 
teresting conclusions. It has two main 
divisions: (1) Historical, (2) Literary. The 
former deals with the life of Dante under 
three heads. (1) His life before his exile ; 
(2) His life afterwards; (3) His vita in- 
teriore. 

In the first two parts Dr. Scartazzini 
displays the most ‘‘advanced”’ scepticism 
as to details—a result very disappointing, if 
indeed it is inevitable ; for one cannot but 
think that it is here pushed needlessly far. 
If in regard to the record of any life 
whatever a few centuries ago we are to 
reject everything for which absolute and 
unimpeachable evidence is not now pro- 
ducible, if all that is unproved is to be treated 
as disproved, we must accept an attitude 
of simple agnosticism as to mediaeval 
biography generally. From the nature of 
the case, most biographical details never can 
produce such evidence. In the present in- 
stance we are dependent almost entirely on 
Boccaccio; and Dr, Scartazzini repeats with 
various forms of emphasis his opinion of the 
utter worthlessness of Boccaccio as evidence 
for any fact whatever. He examines, but 
dismisses as insoluble, the often-discussed 
question whether Dante’s family was noble 
or plebeian. Among other points which he 
(lenies, or throws doubt upon, are Dante’s 
connexion with Brunetto Latini, his alleged 
embassies generally, and in particular those 
to Boniface in 1301, and to San Gemignano 
in 1299; the latter (as he admits) never 
doubted before, not even by Bartoli, who 
generally surpasses Dr. Scartazzini in his 
scepticism. His priorate in 1300 is almost the 
only event in Dante’s political life admitted 
to be certain, though the incidents usually 
associated with it are set aside. One other 
public office, indeed, is allowed to him ; in 
April, 1301, he was appointed commissioner 
(‘* soprastante ed ufficiale ”’), to superintend 
the widening of a street (San Procolo) in 
Florence! Dr. Scartazzini thinks that he 
remained on in Florence until the approach 
of Charles of Valois caused him and many 
others to tly from the city. In reference to 
the poriod of his exile, he decides that the 





much-disputed ‘‘ Gran Lombardo” must 
have been Bartolommeo della Scala; he 
rejects the letter of Fra Llario as ‘ sciocca 
e ridicola impostura”’; he admits the journey 
to Paris, and thinks it took place probably 
in 1308-9, but considers the pretended 
visit to Oxford as not worth serious dis- 
cussion. He supposes, further, that Dante 
visited Padua, Bologna, and Paris, not, as 
has been absurdly supposed, as a student, 
he being then about forty years old or more, 
but in the hope of supporting himself by 
teaching, which, indeed, Boccaccio asserts 
that he «actually did at Ravenna. Still more 
interesting, and often most suggestive, is 
the section on the vita interiore of the poet. 
It is, I think, the most satisfactory and 
intelligible account of his moral, religious, 
and psychological development that has yet 
been given. Dr. Scartazzini treats it as falling 
into three periods, represented by the Vita 
Nuova, the Convito, and the Divina Commedia, 
respectively ; which, of cowrse, corresponds 
with the view expounded by Witte in 
Dante's Trilogie. 

In the first period “ his heart was right 
within him,” and his whole life was guided 
and elevated by the mysterious influence of 
Beatrice. By her death all was unhinged ; 
he at once abandoned himself to a despair 
in which there is no trace of Christian resig- 
nation or of the consolatory influence of 
religion. This, according to Dr. Scartazzini, 
is the beginning of his aberrations.* He 
shortly turned (as he tells us himself in the 
Convito) to Boethius and Cicero for consola- 
tion, and was thus led on to the keen pursuit 
of the study of philosophy, symbolised by 
the Donna Gentile of the Conrito, in which 
treatise this period of his mental develop- 
ment is represented. He became gradually 
more and more estranged from religious 
thoughts and pursuits, more and more 
‘“‘ worldly,” as the phrase is, in his interests. 
He became lost in the selva oscura of 

** Le presenti cose 
Col falso lor piacer.”’ (Pirf. xxxi., 34, of. Xxx. 
130-1.) 

After a time he became weary and dissatis- 
fied with all this; he awoke to a sense of 
his wretchedness (note rifrorai in Inf. i. 2), 
though the way of escape was not found till 
after many failures and false starts (J/. i. 
31-60), which, though poetically represented 
as within the limits of a day, may have lasted 
for some years. In this way Dr. Scartazzini 
would reconcile the assumed date of the 
awakening (1300) with the continued devo- 
tion to philosophy represented by the Convito 
(eirea 1309), and the much later date of the 
actual ‘‘ return to the way of righteousness” 
symbolised by the renewed devotion to the 
glorified Beatrice. This Dr. Scartazzini would 
- at not more than seven or eight years 
vefore the poet’s death, the final turning 
point being probably his complete abandona- 
ment of all political hopes and pursuits in 
consequence of the crushing blow of Henry 
VIL.’s death in 1313. It is most satis- 
factory to find Dr. Scartazzini contending 

* Dr. Scartazzini, however (p. 204), believes in the 
slenderly-supported tradition of Dante’s noviciate 
in the Franciscan Order, and supposes that it was 
shortly after Beatrice’s death that he thought of 
thus abandoning the world. (This hardly seems to 
suit the supposed allusion in Jif. xvi. 106.) 








for the interpretation here implied of the 
reproaches of Beatrice in Purg. xxx. Xxxi., 
and insisting emphatically that Dante’s “ un- 
faithfulness” to her had no connexion with 
immoral conduct on his part (the few 
passages supposed to im iy this being 
easily disposed of) or with the ‘‘spretae 
injuria formae” on her part, but consisted 
in alienation from religion or theology as 
typified by Beatrice. Another interesting 
point strongly, and, I think, quite conclu- 
sively maintained, is that this alienation 
amounted to no more than neglect of 
theology, and undue devotion to philosophy 
and human knowledge, but never involved 
denial or even doubt of any articles of the 
Christian faith. Of such scepticism as this 
there is, as Dr. Scartazzini truly affirms, 
absolutely no trace in any of Dante’s works. 
This portion of the work naturally in- 
cludes a discussion of the cardinal ques- 
tion, Who or what was Beatrice herself? 
Dr. Scartazzini’s own view is that Beatrice 
is certainly not (1, a mere symbol—that 
theory is dismissed in a line as no longer 
having difensori attendibili. This surely 
hardly does justice te the elaborate work of 
Gietmann, published in 1889, and included 
in Dr. Scartazzini’s bibliographical list, and 
carefully reviewed by himself a few months 
ago in the Allgemeine Zeitung. Probably 
the sentence quoted was penned before 
Gietmann’s work appeared —nor (2) an 
abstract ideal— This is proved by an 
elaborate refutation of Bartoli and Renie?, 
the chief apostles of this theory—but 
(3) a real person beyond all doubt. So 
far well. But Dr. Scartazzini next proceeds 
to affirm that she was certainly xot 
Beatrice Portinari, or any other person who 
can now be even guessed at; but some 
Florentine maiden whom Dante really and 
literally loved, and who died, as Dr. Scartaz- 
zini confidently maintains, unmarried, This 
view is defended by fifteen arguments duly 
marshalled and numbered, which we cannot 
now examine. But we may observe of them 
generally that some appear very trivial and 
far-fetched (of which the author seems half- 
conscious) ; others insist on difficulties as 
existing against the other theories, which 
are insoluble on any theory; others are 
anachronistic, as depending on transferring 
to the thirteenth century ideas and associa- 
tions of the nineteenth century—as, for 
instance, where he describes Dante’s feelings 
as amor illeciti, if Beatrice were a married 
woman! With regard to the Donna Gentile, 
space compels us merely to note that Dr. 
Scartazzini maintains that she was certainly 
Gemma Donati, referring to some of his 
earlier works for the formal proof of this. 
Very little space remains to speak of the 
second half of the work, the Prolegomeni 
letterari. Tt falls under three divisions : the 
first treating of the language and literature 
of Italy before Dante, the second of the 
minor works of Dante, and the third of the 
Divina Commedia. Tn the second division a 
brief account is given of the contents of 
each work, and the inevitable question of 
the probable dates of composition is dis- 
cussed, with the result that Dr. Seartazzini 
pronounces with much confidence in all cases 
except that of the De Mon,, which he gives 
up as indeterminate. His conclusions are 
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as follows: V’. WV. 1292-5; Convrito 1307-8 ; 
De Vulg. Elog. 1309; Div. Comm, 1813-21. 
The Quaestio de Aqua et Terra (of which no 
MS. is known earlier than 1508) is un- 
hesitatingly rejected as spurious. So, also, 
are many of the Zpisties commonly attri- 
buted to Dante, including the very impor- 
tant and interesting dedicatory letter to 
Can Grande, which Dr. Seartazzini professes 
himself very reluctant to give up. 

In the part relating to the Divina Com- 
media we have a good deal of information 
respecting editions, commentaries, transla- 
tions, textual criticism, &e., besides a dis- 
cussion, among many other subjects, of its 
general plan, purpose, and principles of 
interpretation, including here the record 
of many monstrosities of perverted in- 
genuity. Dr. Scartazzini’s theory of the 
manner of its composition is interesting. 
He holds that its ‘‘ stupendous symmetry” 
clearly indicates that its author had formed 
a complete plan of the whole work from the 
very beginning of its formal composition. 
At the same time, he thinks it probable 
thatformany years before Dante had collected 
materials and fragments, like hewn stones 
which were gradually worked into the 
growing edifice, consisting of historical or 
personal episodes, and many descriptions of 
scenes and places, like photographs taken 
on the spot. This suggestion throws light 
on the theory of “author’s various read- 
ings,” which many critics have suspected, 
and also on the possibility of some at 
least of the numerous fragments, or “ inter- 
polations,” lying about in MS. _ being 
perhaps genuine though rejected “chips.” 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to some of the author’s conclusions, there 
can be none as to the supreme value of this 
work as an indispensable handbook for all 
students in the future, whatever their stage 
of advancement or knowledge in this vast 
and inexhaustible field. 

E. Moore. 








“THe Story or THE Nations.” —Scotland 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Century. By John Mackintosh. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


THERE are many things in this volume 
which deserve commendation, but, on the 
whole, it is much to be regretted that such 
a work should have been included in ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations” series. For Mr. 
Mackintosh, although he has proved his 
claim to be accounted a painstaking historical 
inquirer, has, at the same time, allowed his 
partisanship not only to affect, but to per- 
vade, what ought to have been ad absolutely 
impartial work. He is, if not a Free Church- 
man, at any rate a believer in the wisdom and 
righteousness of the ecclesiastico-religious 
movement which ended in the formation of 
the Free Church in 1843. Speaking of the 
schism or Disruption in the Church of Scot- 
land which preceded that movement, he 
writes : 

**T call it a revolution of a high character, as it 
was effected without violence or bloodshed. It 
was an event charged with a moral power of 
vast import, which could not fail to produce 
beneficial results.” 


He speaks in a similar tone of the political 





events which led up to the Disruption. 
Thus, in reference to the debate which 
took place in the House of Commons in 
March, 1843, on the Claim of Rights put 
forward by the Church of Scotland, he 
writes : 

‘““The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, was 
vehemently opposed to her claims, although it 
is very evident that he had not taken the 
trouble to understand them.” 


Any person is, of course, quite free 


to hold the Free Church or ‘ spiritual inde- | 
pendence” theory of the relation between | 


Church and State, and to expound it in a 
pamphlet or other work of a controversial 
character. But a volume like this is cer- 
tainly not the form in which to give expres- 
sion to doctrines which are liable to be— 
and as a matter of fact are—fiercely dis- 
puted. 

Mr. Mackintosh has adopted an eminently 

matter of fact and indeed Dryasdust style, 
and in consequence none of his chapters is 
at all caleulated to rouse the perfervidness 
of Scotch patriotism. Every third page or 
so one stumbles on some bald statement like 
this about Wallace : 
‘* He was gifted with rare mental faculties, tall 
in stature, and (s/c) a commanding presence ; 
he was a military genius, with a remarkable 
force of moral character. He soon kindled in 
the heart of the nation an unquenchable spirit 
of resistance to oppression.” 

The romance of Scotch history must, it is 
clear, be sought for in other pages than 
those of Mr. Mackintosh. At the same 
time he has several of the better qualities 
of the useful, though not of the ornamental, 
historian. He has the sense of proportion. 
He can tell what amount of importance to 
attach to the legendary, the half-traditional 
and the indubitably historical respectively. 
If the personages who figure in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland are left 
out of consideration—for Mr. Mackintosh is 
almost as prejudices in regard to Maitland 
of Lethington and John Knox as he is in 
regard to Sir Robert Peel and Dr. Chalmers 
—he is a good judge and a fair critic of 
character. Thus he is scrupulously just to 
Cromwell and his administration of the 
country, although it should be remembered 
that from the first a minority—if it was a 
minority—of the people were on Cromwell’s 
side. While he allows that the taxes imposed 
to support an English garrison pressed hard 
on the Scots, he also concedes that ‘ peace 
and security reigned, which was not to be 
lightly estimated.” With reference to the 
Supreme Commission of Justice consisting of 
seven judges, four English and three Scotch, 
which superseded the Court of Session at 


this time, and attempted to abolish the | 
feudal system, he observes ‘a collection | 


of their decisions is preserved, and they are 
marked by good sense and careful work.” 
Upon education, the progress of manufac- 
tures and industries, the organisation of 
citizenship—upon everything in fact which 
goes to the making up of what conctitutes 
“ civilisation ”’—Mr. Mackintosh is not only 
trustworthy but readable. His literary 
criticism, too, if not epigrammatic, is honest 
and painstaking. 

This volume is certainly not what it 
might or ought to have been; it is 


not a standard history of Scotland in any 
sense. But it will not be absolutely left 
out of consideration by any Scotchman who 
wishes to see his country from all stand- 
points. Mr. Mackintosh is a conscientious 
and laborious, if also biassed, investigator. 
Wirrram WaALLAcE. 











NEW NOVELS. 
Mareia. By W. E. Norris. In 38 vols. 
(John Murray.: 

| Beta. By Mrs. Bourne, In’ vols, (Ward 
| & Downey.’ 


| An Honourable Estate. By Louise Crow. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall. 

A Living Epitaph. By G.Colmore. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Gilbert Elgav’s Son. By Mlarriet Riddle 
Davis. (Putnam’s.) 


Leal Souvenir. By Alice Weber. (Walter 


Smith & Innes. ) 
The Kisses of an Enemy. 

(Digby & Long.) ; 
Ir is hardly likely that the American sq@ns- 
culottes will see, at any rate in this country, 
a speedy realisation of their revolutionary 
programme; but it is obvious that the 
leaders of the new generation of English 
novelists are not bound as firmly as were 
their predecessors to the ancient traditions 
of fiction. They do not admit that ‘‘ the 
stories are all told”—a proposition as 
absurd as John Stuart Mill’s morbid fear 
that musical combinations were in danger 
of exhaustion; but they certainly seem 
inclined to make the meve story a less 
important element in their work than it 
was a very few years ago. Mr. W. E. Norris 
is by no means a literary revolutionary—he 
would better be described as a Liberal- 
Conservative ; yet, nevertheless, there are 
clear traces of the influence of the new 
tendency in the pages of Marcia. It is nwt 
easy to believe that it will be generally 
regarded as one whit less interesting than 
its predecessors ; but the sturdiest sojourner 
in the old paths will admit that its interest 
is attained by the smallest possible expen- 
diture of purely narrative material—that is, 
the material of incident, which has an in- 
trinsic attractiveness of its own, apart from 
its psychological valuo as indicative of 
character. Nor is this the only sign of 
change. In the old novel of comedy the 
love affair was the centre of interest, and 
the importance of everything else depended 
more or less obviously upon its relation to the 
happiness of a mutually enamoured young 
manand woman. In J/arcia there are several 
love affairs, but they are kept in the back- 
| ground rather than pushed to the front ; and 
in the story of the hero’s special romance 
the figures of Willie’s conscientiously 
‘obstinate guardian and his utterly selfish 
| mother are much more conspicuous than is 
‘the figure of the young lady to whom, in 
|the old days, they would have been alto- 
gether subordinated. If the importance of 
a character in a novel could be decided by 
|counting the pages in which he appears 
prominently, Mr. Norris’s novel should have 
been called ‘‘ Willie Brett ”’ ; but the author 


By Mary Smith. 
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knew what he was about when he settled 
what is often the difficult question of nomen- 
clature. The figure which holds the book 
together is that of the woman who is actuated 
partly by calculable selfishness and partly 
by incalculable whim ; who ruins the life of 
her first husband, whom she has deliberately 
chosen, knowing well that she cares nothing 
for him; who lives a life of well-deserved 
wretchedness, mitigated by undignified 
complaint, with the worthless second 
husband, to whom she has given such love 
as she has; who sacrifices her son as a Jad, 
and sponges upon him as a man; and who 
yet has something about her which makes 
her fascination not wholly unintelligible. 
The one thing not quite intelligible is her 
acceptance of Mr. Brett; but, after her 
marriage, the rest of the story is a matter 
of course: to use a word which is locking 
rather the worse for wear, but is too useful 
to be dropped, it is inevitable. Good, how- 
ever, as Marcia is, she can hardly be de- 
scribed as better than Archdale, painter by 
profession and lady-killer by practice—a 
relative, one would say, of Harold Skim- 
polis; for, though the family likeness be- 
tween him and his great kinsman is obscured 
by little individualities of feature and expres- 
sion, he makes some pleasingly Skimpolean 
appearances, Lady Evelyn Foljambe cannot, 
perhaps, be numbered among Mr. Norris’s 
supreme successes. We feel that she is too 
self-contained and self-possessed to be as 
winning as she might be; but, heroine 
though she is, she is little more than a 
supernumerary in a very clever and interest- 
ing narrative drama. 


Seeing that Leta provides us with well on 
to a dozen mysteries, the elucidation of 
which is absolutely necessary to intelligent 
comprehension of the story; and seeing, 
moreover, that these mysteries are at the 
end of the third volume as mysterious as 
ever, it is needless to add that Mrs. Bourne 
can hardly be congratulated on her con- 
structive skill. Nor is her knowledge of 
the ordinary details of legal procedure 
more extensive than that of most lady- 
novelists who are indiscreet enough to 
meddle with English criminal law. Magis- 
trates are, happily, not in the habit of sign- 
ing warrants for the apprehension of a 
neighbour in order to give that neighbour 
‘“‘a bit of a fright,” or of committing a man 
for trial on a charge of murder without 
something like legal evidence that murder 
has heen done; while it is absolutely cer- 
tain that a person committed on such a 
charge, even by an idiot, would not be 
immediately and ‘of course” released on 
bail. But what avail these strictures? 
Beta will killa few hours of time not dis- 
agreeably ; and for this kind of murder no 
one is committed for trial, at any rate by 
the habitual novel-devourer. 


An Llonourable Estate is not a bad title as 
titles go, for it is sufliciently descriptive to 
make us aware that Miss Crow’s story deals 
with somebody’s matrimonial experiences. 
For Rolf and Percie, however, marriage had 
more of discomfort than honour; as when 
the wedding ceremony — conducted under 
the perplexing laws of North Britain—was 
hurriedly gone through in Mrs, Brent- 





hurst’s bedroom, Rolf thought he was 
marrying somebody else, Percie had no idea 
that she was being married at all; and though 
both afterwards feared they were really tied, 
they maintained a lingering hope that they 
were free. Of course, a situation like this 
could not possibly be prolonged by a novelist 
who believed, with Bishop Butler, that 
“probability is the guide of life”; and, 
indeed, in dealing with An Jlonowrable 
Estate, the less said about probability the 
better. The book is net without cleverness 
of a kind, especially in the delineation of 
the character of the hero, who is a sort of 
damaged Felix Holt; but surely it is pos- 
sible to be even as unworldly as Rolf with- 
out being a complete imbecile. 


There is perhaps something a little melo- 
dramatic both in the general architecture 
of 1 Living Epitaph and in one or two of its 
more prominent situations, notably in the 
surroundings of Nathaniel Ashe’s final act 
of renunciation. The deed has both pathetic 
impressiveness and dramatic consistency, 
but it is impossible not to feel that proba- 
bility is hard pressed in order to bring 
together the rival lovers of Miranda Dane 
on the deck of the sinking vessel. Things 
of this kind are, however, insignificant 
trifles when one has to deal with a book so 
rich in power, pathos, and beauty as is 
this story of one life’s atonement and of 
another life’s quietly passionate waiting 
for a long delayed vengeance. The wrong 
for which Nathaniel Ashe strives to atone is 
one with the wrong which Letitia Lether- 
barrow waits to avenge; and for years the 
sinner and the judge live in an association 
of warm and trustful friendship, each 
unconscious of the other’s identity. Here, 
it will be seen, is a situation as freshly con- 
ceived as it is strongly handled. The 
emotional interest aroused by the opening 
chapters never flags for a moment, and as 
we near the catastrophe it acquires an 
almost painful intensity. That the short 
third book which follows the fortunes of 
Nicholas, Richard, and Miranda, after the 
momentous revelation has been made, should 
have something of the nature of an anti- 
climax was inevitable. Here, as in Adam 
Bede, the culmination and the dénouement of 
the narrative fail to coincide; but notwith- 
standing this and other weaknesses already 
referred to, A Living Epitaph is one of the 
finest and most fascinating novels of the 
year. 

Gilbert Elgar’s Son is a quietly and care- 
fully written tale, the actors in which are 
members of a rural Quaker community in 
the State of Maryland. The “son” of the 
title is really the daughter of a somewhat 
shiftless farmer; and she, while quite a 
child, hearing her father lament that she is 
a girl and not a boy, determines to assume 
the virtue of masculinity which nature has 
denied to her, and take the place that would 
have been filled by her dead brother. Whiie 
(iilbert Elgar lives Robin is his right hand, 
and when drink brings him to a premature 
grave she takes the farm upon her shoulders 
and very pluckily supports the burden. 
For most readers there may be rather too 
much agriculture, but there is, of course, 
some love-making as well; and the book has 





the appearance of being a very truthful 
picture of the life with which it deals. 


Three of the most delightful and lifelike 
children of recent fiction are to be found in 
the pages of Leal Souvenir ; and if the story 
had no other attractions, the little girls, 
Clare and Maud, and the not much bigger 
boy, Jack Robinson, would amply sutffice 
to make it most enjoyable reading for either 
contemporaries or seniors of the youthful 
hero and the pair of heroines. Other attrac- 
tions, however, are not wanting : the grown- 
up folks—especially that charming Aunt 
Judith—are almost as good company as the 
children ; the narrative has a strong interest 
of its »wn; and the covers of the book 
enclose nothing but pleasant pages. 


It is impossible to say anything worth 
saying about so ordinary a novel as The 
Kisses of an Enemy. The plot is made up of 
very familiar materials, the characters are 
thoroughly conventional, and the style is 
not relieved from commonplace even by ex- 
ceptional badness. The ‘ enemy” who 
gives the “‘kisses” is rather wicked in an 
uninteresting sort of way, and the people 
who are less wicked are not one whit more 
entertaining. There seem indications that 
one character, Lord St. Barbe, is intended 
to be amusing, but there has evidently been 
a slip somewhere between the cup of inten- 
tion and the lip of performance. 

James Asncrorr Note. 








SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Boston Unitarianism, 1820-1850, A Study of 
the Life and Work of Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham. By Octav Brooks Frothingham. 
(Putnam’s.) That indefatigable biographer, 
Mr. Octavius Brooks Frothingham, has incor- 
porated in this memoir of his father a sketch 
of Boston Unitarianism from 1820 to 1850, as 
he says, but really to a somewhat later date. 
The period thus covered was important in the 
annals of free religion in New England. At 
the beginning of it, Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism were parted from one another on a 
mere doctrinal point—whether Jesus of Nazareth 
was the second person of the Godhead or 
a magnified man. Conduct which, in later 
times, Matthew Arnold has pointed out, is 
‘three parts of life,” was regarded as com- 
paratively unimportant by both parties to the 
controversy. But soon afterwards came that 
ethical revival, since known as Transcendent- 
alism, which gave to Unitarianism and to free 
religion generally a new and important aspect. 
The dispute was no longer about the nature of a 
person whose word, whether as man or God, 
was held to be supreme, but about the nature 
of revelation itself. The new affirmation was 
that, not to Jesus only, but to every man born 
into the world, the divine guidance was granted 
directly, and not through book or creed. The 
difference between the Transcendentalist and 
the old-school Unitarianism was even greater 
than the former difference between Unitarianism 
and orthodoxy. Manypersons left Unitarianism 
altogether; others, like Theodore Parker, were 
ostracised and insulted by their fellow ministers 
because, as members of a Church which pro- 
fessed to base itself on freedom, they dared to 
claim their liberty. The founder of the new 
spirit was Dr. Channing; and the three stages 
of it. progress are marked by the names of 
Channing, Parker, and the essentially modern 
Unitarian, Mr. Minot J. Sayage,; of Boston. 
Unitarianism has made itself an influence in 
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New England to a degree beyond anything it 
has achieved in the mother country. There it 
exercises something of the power which 
the Friends, and latterly, still more, the 
Positivists, exercise here—a voice of conscience 
to the nation, so to speak, often felt 
if not always heeded. To the student of the 
subject, Mr. Frothingham’s book will prove 
highly interesting. Treating of the movement 
from the inside, it throws light on facts and 
incidents of a more public nature already 
known. Mr. Frothingham sketches the history 
of the famous Boston ‘Thursday Lecture,” 
from the time when John Cotton brought the 
institution with him from Lincolnshire, until, 
some two hundred years later, it was dis- 
continued rather than that Theodore Parker 
should be tolerated as one of the lecturers. 
Many other instances of the persecuting spirit 
of the old Unitarianism are given, but it is 
more interesting and important to note the 
admirable features in the characters even of 
some of the most determined bigots. There is 
no doubt Parker brought much persecution 
upen himself by his extreme aggressiveness. 
If he ‘‘ could simply have shifted the basis of 
authority from the Bible to the soul,” says 
Mr. Frothingham, ‘without disturbing the 
traditions of faith, there might have been no 
contest in spite of his biting sarcasms. But he 
discredited all the external proofs of revela- 
tion.” Emerson, with equal courage but 
more courtesy, achieved similar ends ; and, asa 
rule, his method is the more effectual. Yet in 
every great movement the fighter is necessary. 
The work Parker did must not be underrated, 
although its direct consequences are growing 
less visible. As to the man himself, it would 
be difficult to discover a more perfect type of 
the hero. Of Dr. N. L. Frothingham the 
present volume gives an interesting account. 
He may be said to have belonged to the old 
school, but was fairly open to the influences of 
the new spirit. Never very prominent, his 
influence was yet weighty. As his son says: 
‘With Dr. Frothingham died virtually his type 
of Unitarianism. It was the old-fashioned 
faith with a sentimental modification.”” Mr. 
Frothingham himself was for many years a 
noted clergyman in New York, until he found 


it no longer possible to reconcile the revelations |* 


of science with organised religious beliefs. But 
even since then Unitarianism has progressed ; 
and Mr. Savage, already named, is glad to 
welcome evolution as a powerful ally of the 
essentially practical and nineteenth century 
religion which he preaches. New England 
Unitarianism is the lineal descendant of the 
Puritanism of the early colony. Such a 
development gives rise to reflections; yet amid 
the wreck of institutions and of creeds the spirit 
of religious liberty which inspired the Pilgrim 
Fathers is the motive force of whatever is good 
in the Church of to-day. 


A Synopsis of English and American 
Literature. By G. T. Smith. (Edward 
Arnold.) So excellent is the purpose of this 
work that we are sorry we cannot give unquali- 
fied praise to the manner in which that purpose 
is executed. Hereis a long list of authors— 
British and American—classified in a convenient 
manner, with dates of birth and death, names 
of principal works, and, in a parallel column, 
the leading events of the time. Such a work, 
if tolerably complete and trustworthy, must 
be, as the author thinks, useful not only to 
teachers and students, but to the general 
readers—and he might have added to writers 
also. Everything, however, depends on com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Of course, no list 
could be absolutely complete ; the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and where to draw it is a 
matter for the judgment of the editor. But a 
list which is comprehensive enough to include 
Theodore Tilton should surely include Richard 





Jefferies ; and Edward Dowden is at least as 
well entitled te a place in it as, say, De Witt 
Talmage. The line must be a zig-zag one 
which includes Richard Proctor and Grant 
Allen, but not Richard Owen; Harriet 
Martineau, but not James; John Henry 
Newman, but not Francis; Anthony Trollope, 
but not his mother ; Mrs. Oliphant, but not her 
namesake. But itis still more surprising to find 
the name of Morley represented by Henry and 
not John; Hutton by Laurence, and not 
Richard Holt; and Meredith by Owen, and not 
George. Robert Burton is included, but neither 
John Hill Burton nor Sir Richard has a 
place. The critical features of the book are of 
doubtful utility. As Mr. Smith remarks, 
‘authorities must always widely differ.” Mr. 
Smith distinguishes the different grades by 
style of type, and gives, in addition, what he 
terms ‘‘a summary of the ranking.” It would 
seem that, in his view, Dickens is ‘* about on a 
par’’ with Scott, and in the same rank with 
these are only seven others, including Shaks- 
pere. Fielding appears in a lower class, with 
Richardson, Anthony Trollope, and Disraeli ; 
Principal Shairp and John Stuart Blackie a 
‘type higher” (to use a commercial phrase 
which seems peculiarly suitable) than Dr. John 
Brown and Sir Arthur Helps, and Mr. Froude 
than Mr. Freeman. Among American poets 
Bryant and Mr. Lowell stand with the first, 
while Whittier takes a second place. But Mr. 
Lowell reappears as critic in quite a humble 
position. The editor occasionally adds brief 
critical notes. Walt Whitman is described as 
‘qa singular poetical iconoclast; graceful, 
tender.” Of Joaquin Miller it is said, rather 
vaguely, ‘‘some of his work is very fine.” 
Thomas Hardy is summed up in the words, 
“fresh, original; peasant life’; and Mr. 
Ruskin is described as “‘the creator of a new 
literature: that of art,’ Despite many faults, 
we give Mr. Smith credit for the immense 
pains he must have taken with his book. Such 
a work could not be free from errors at the 
outset ; and a carefully corrected second edition 
would prove invaluable. We think the assist- 
ance of a competent English editor should be 
secured ; and, if Mr. Smith can see his way to 
omit the critical features, so much the better. 

The Story of a Noble Life: William Lloyd 
Garrison. By William E. A. Axon. (Partridge.) 
In preparinga brief and handy life of Garrison, 
Mr. Axon has done good service. Such a work 
was needed. The four ponderous volumes 
which form the official memoir are a monu- 
ment of patience, perseverance, and filial zeal 
and affection; but, to be candid, they are not 
readable. Perhaps Mr. Isaac Pitman, who, 
according to his recent biographer, read 
Walker’s Dictionary through twice, might find 
them so, but most other people would attempt 
to use them only as works of reference. The 
present volume is characterised by the 
thoroughness we have learned to expect in any- 
thing that bears Mr. Axon’s name. Whatever 
he undertakes is sure to be good of its kind. 
He writes with dignified self-restraint. His 
style is clear, incisive, and always studiously 
moderate. Exaggeration and superlatives are 
not allowed to mar its natural force. These 
qualities are especially noteworthy and com- 
mendable in the present connexion. A strenuous 
upholder of many of the “isms’’ championed 
by Garrison, Mr. Axon might easily be excused 
a little extravagance of language. At any rate, 
most writers would have been guilty of it. His 
attitude throughout is that of a dispassionate, 
though friendly, critic. The book is described 
in an advertisement at the end as “ beautifully 
bound and illustrated.” The words ‘“ but 
badly printed ’” might have been added with 
good reason. 

Recollections of My Childhood’s Days. 


By 
Louisa M. Alcott. (Sampson Low.) 


The 


> 
; 


‘*recollections,’’ which give an attractive but 
misleading title to this book, extend to only 
fourteen pages. They are taken without 
acknowledgment, and we fear without permis- 
sion, from Mrs. Cheney’s Life of Miss Alcott, 
pub.ished only a few months ago, and easily 
accessible. For some reason best known to the 
compiler of the present work, various verbal 
alterations have been made. The rest of the 
book consists of stories, none of which, as far as 
we know, appear now for the first time. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 

The Snake's Pass. By Bram _ Stoker. 
(Sampson Low.) One day some competent 
critic, it may be hoped, will make a thorough 
study of the Anglo-Irish literature of this 
century. That literature is a thing apart from 
the English literature of the same period. 
Scarcely affected by the religious doubts or the 
scientific dogmas which have so deeply in- 
fluenced English literature in our day, it has 
clung steadfastly to the ideal, and insists on 
portraying life not as it is, but as it ought to 
be. And that, perhaps, is as legitimate an 
exercise of the imagination as the portrayal of 
life as it ought not to be. Such, at least, is the 
defence which an admirer of Mr. Stoker’s new 
novel will probably make if he hears it re- 
proached for the purely imaginary order of life 
in which its events transact themselves. 
Imaginary or not, it has a sufficient subjective 
coherence and propriety ; and these Norahs and 
Andies and Dicks and Joyces are distinctly 
pleasant company, in spite of the fact that they 
inhabit a purely archetypal Ireland in the 
universe of Platonic ideas. The story centres 
on a curious natural phenomenon—a moving 
bog, with the strange proceedings of which the 
fate of the principal personages is more or less 
deeply connected. It has many touches of 
picturesque description and exciting episode, 
and shows again and again that delightful 
mixture of homeliness and iomance which has 
characterised Celtic poetry from its carliest 
days. A charming instance is the rescue of the 
hero from being engulfed in the bog by means 
of his peasant sweetheart’s homespun petticoat. 
The book, we may add, would lend itself 
admirably to illustration. The plot is enacted 
in a region which, as described by Mr. Stoker, 
should stir the imagination of an artist who 
possessed any of Doré’s genius for the repre- 
sentation of strange and terrible scenery. 


Queen of the Ranche. By Emma E, and 
J. L. Hornibrook. (Griffith, Farran «& Co.) 
This is a lifelike, entertaining, but not unduly 
boisterous story, in which due prominence is 
given to “the marked preponderance of the 
male sex over the female population in the Far 
West,” and to the fact that ‘the younger 
ranchers were often at a loss to obtain suitable 
partners, and many amusing anecdotes are 
related of the devices to which they resorted 
for this purpose.”” The beginning of the story 
—the quarrel of Rowley Neville with his 
peppery uncle, and his consequent appearance 
as a rancher in America—is commonplace 
enough. He finds a wife there, of course— 
though not probably the particular woman, 
Miss Janholte, whom most of his readers would 
select—and has all sorts of adventures of the 
kind which are most appreciated at this season. 
The action of the story seems occasionally to 
halt, which is perhaps due to the fact that it is 
the work of two hands. But, in spite of this 
it is full of ‘‘ go,” and is not devoid of humour, 
and there are several very powerfully-drawn 
personalities in it. 

Roland Halbrid. By Hector Malot. (Hutchinson. ) 
| Naturally, seeing the author is Hector Malot, this 
| is a first-rate book for boysor girls. It is im- 
| possible to put it down, when you have once 
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taken it up, until you have finished it or are 
ordered off to bed. Its adventures by land 
and sea follow fast, thick, and exciting. 

Hugh Latimer. By the Rev. James Ellis. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Ellis is writing a series of ‘‘ Men 
with a Mission,” and Latimer succeeds Mr. 
Stanley, Kingsley, and Tyndale. The career of 
the Reformer is clearly and vigorously sketched, 
within the limits Mr. Ellis has imposed upon 
himself. He writes obviously for Protestants, 
and makes no pretence to any original re- 
search ; but he possesses a considerable talent 
for popular narrative, which finds full scope in 
the series of biographies he is engaged upon. 

The Builders of the Church in Northumbria, 
By M. H. Hall. (Masters.) Some of Mr. 
Ellis’s briskness and vigour would improve these 
sketches of Northumbrian saints. The author 
is careful and scholarly, and in many ways 
superior to the biographer of Latimer; but his 
book is a little dull, despite the interest of the 
subject. It is impossible to make the lives of 
Bede and Alcuin uninteresting; but in dealing 
with the less-known saints, a greater vivacity 
of style would help Mr. Hall’s readers. Those 
who care about Mr. Hali’s subject will enjoy 
and value his careful and accurate work, but 
he will not attract new students to his period. 

Gladys. By Emily N. Dauglish. (S.P.C.K.) 
It is very difficult to write a readable tale 
describing the state of mind in which young 
girls ought to be when they are confirmed. 
The author, who wishes to teach certain lessons, 
is apt to make the characters over-ready in 
their expression of religious emotion, There 
are certain emotions which must be described 
with careful reserve if they are to be read with 
any comfort. Gladys is not a readable story, 
but what it has to say about confirmation is 
earnest and right. 

Pixies. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) Two Northumbrian tales— 
the first sentimental, with nothing in it but a 
description of «a Northumbrian farm and 
Northumbrian dialect in dialogue, a dreadful 
bore for a child. The second story better, 
but too sentimental also, though in a way 
better suited to « child. 

My Schoolfellows, By Ascot R. Hope. 
(Biggs.) A very excellent boys’ book, cheery, 
chatty, and jolly. 

Duleies Love Story. By Evelyn Everett 
Green. (Nelson.) Too much of a novel for 
the ten-year-old girls for whom it seems to be 
intended, but otherwise readable enough. 

The Iloiiday Toy-Book. (Dean.)  First-rate 
coloured illustrations of a circus. 

A B C of the World. (Dean.) A coloured 
geographical A BC. Brilliant pictures of the 
costumes and scenery of different countries. 


The Three Tiny Pigs. (Dean.) The pigs 
score off the wolf in delightful coloured 
pictures, 

Mon Primer Alpholet. _(Hachette.) A 


picture French A B C, ending up with nice 
little tales and nice little illustrations. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, the learned librarian of 
Harvard, is taking a year’s holiday after his ten 
years’ work at his big history of the United 
States. As he travels he corrects the proofs of 
his Life of Columbus, a volume of six or seven 
hundred pages, which is to tell the truth, for 
the first time, about the great discoverer’s 
weaknesses of temper and character, while 
doing full justice to his strength and en- 
thusiasm. 

WALT WiirMAN, we learn, is putting into 
final shape a new volume, to be entitled Good- 





bye, my Fancy ! in which his scattered writings | illustrations. ‘‘The Strange Doings of Dr. 


and addresses of the last two years will be | Trax” is the first of a series of articles by Mr. 


gathered up. It will also contain Col. R. 
Ingersoll’s recent lecture in Philadelphia, and 
translations from Gabriel Sarrazin’s study in 
his Poesie Anglaise (1888), and from a German 
lecture delivered to the Litterarischer Verein 
at Dresden by Mr. T. W. Rolleston (Dresden, 
1883). 

Mr. W. Connor SypNEY—a well-known 
student in the British Museum—has nearly 
finished printing a work in two volumes, to be 
entitled England and the English in the 
Kighteenth Century: Chapters in the Social 
History of the Times. The work is based 
upon a careful investigation of original sources 
of information, particularly the curious and 
voluminous collection of MSS. relating to 
national manners and morals under the House 
of Brunswick, made by Francis Place, the 
political reformer, and now deposited in the 
British Museum. Mr. Sydney has also drawn 
largely from the Fleet Registers, preserved at 
Somerset House. His book will be published 
by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


NEWMAN'S Correspondence while in the 


Hall Richardson, which are now appearing in 
this paper. 

Messrs. A. & C. Buiack, formerly of Edin- 
' burgh, ..ave now transferred their business to 
London, having entered into occupation of a 
large block of buildings at 4, 5, and 6 Soho- 
square and 9 Dean-street, W.C., where every 
facility is afforded for carrying on a large 
publishing business. 


THE members of the Harleian Society have 
just had issued to them two volumes of A/lega- 
tions for Marriage Licences issued by the Vicar- 
Ceneral of the Archbishop of Canterbury, extend- 
ing from July, 1679, to June, 1694, and 
edited by George J. Armytage, hon. secretary. 
Members of the register section of the same 
society have also had furnished to them The 
Register of Baptisms and Marriages at St. 
Georges Chapel, May Fair, printed from a 
transcript of the registers which were kept by 
the Rev. Alexander Keith and his assistants at 
St. George’s Chapel, May Fair, from 1735 to 
1743 or 1744, and from then to 1754 at a private 








dwelling-house adjacent thereto. This volume 


English Church will be published by Messrs. | 18 also edited by the hon. secretary, who contri- 


Longmans on January 15. It will form two 


volumes, with two portraits. 


Mrs. 
electrical engineer, has nearly finished her 
little book on ‘‘ Decorative Electricity,”’ founded 
on her experience in lighting her own home in 
Queen’s Gate-gardens. Her article on the same 
subject is in type for the Fortnightly Revici. 
The book will be largely illustrated, and will be 
published, like her husband’s well-known 
work, now long out of print, by Messrs. 
Sampson Low « Co. 


Mr. Joserm Jacons has, during the last 
fifteen months, printed about three thousand 
pages of English text—mainly Tudor re- 
prints—and written to them a thousand pages 
of introductions and notes. It is a good 
record. 

Tue Wyclif Society was beginning to con- 
gratulate itself that it was half through its 
work, the printing of all the Reformer’s MS. 
Latin treatises; but it has just received from 
St. Petersburg the tidings that a mass of 
Wyclif MSS. exists there, no doubt removed 
from Warsaw when the Russians captured that 
city. Rumour says that the executive com- 
mittee hope that no fresh treatises are among 
these MSS.; for if there are many, a fresh 
Wyclif Society will be needed to print them. 


M. Paut MEYER is just finishing a long 
report of about one hundred quarto pages on 
some old French MSS. in the library of the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Cheltenham. 


Tur first volume of the new weekly issue of 
** Cassell’s National Library ”’ will be published 
next Wednesday. This issue will consist of the 
most popular volumes of the series, with addi- 
tional works which have not hitherto appeared 
in it. Thus, the first volume, Dickens's 7'/iv 
Ilaunted Man, is new to the series. The cloth 
volumes will be published in an improved style 
of binding. 


AMONG the new volumes of verse to be issued | 


shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock are The Garden of 
I’syche, by Benjamin G. Ambler; and Strains 
of Solitary Song. 

Mr. FirzGeEraLp MoLioy contributes to the 
first number in the new year of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal a sensational story called 
‘*The Robbery of Rosa Raywaithe.”’ In the 
same number a serial called ‘‘ Serjeant Von's 
Chase” is commenced, illustrated by Mr. J. 
Finnemore, ‘*‘ What is done at the Foreign 


J. A. H. Gornon, the wife of the |{ 








| Christianity,” 


butes a preface, tracing the history of Mr. Keith 
and of the registers. 


To the New Shakspere Society, at its last 
meeting, was presented a copy of a very recent 
translation of ‘‘ Hamlet” into modern Greek, 
by M. N. Damiralis. There had been three 
previous versions — by Perbanoglous (1858), 
Bikelas (1882), and Polulas (1889), We may 
mention an awkward error in the new transla- 
tion. 
have heard of your paintings too. well 
enough,” appears as “Hxovea kal wept tev (wypa- 
Onudtwyv cas ov« driya the ‘ paintings” spoken of 
being obviously regarded as pictures. 


TuE next meeting of the Ruskin Society of 
London will be held at the London Institution 
on Friday, January 16, at 8 p.m. (not on 
January 9 as previously arranged), when the 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, Principal of White- 
lands College, Chelsea, will read a paper on 
** Fors Clavigera.” 

Mr. Moncvure D. Conway has added a fresh 
link to the chain of evidence that connects 
George Washington with the Sulgrave family. 
In the AcADEMY of October 26, 1889, was 
printed an analysis of the genealogical researches 
by which Mr. H. F. Waters succeeded in almost 
demonstrating that the two brothers, John and 
Lawrence, who emigrated to Virginia circa 1657, 
were the sons of the Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
of the Sulgrave family, by his wife Amphillis. 
This John was the great-grandfather of George 
Washington. His will, which has long been 
sought for in vain, has now been found by Mr. 
Conway, and printed in the Nation of December 
18. It is dated September, 1675, and was 
proved in January, 1677. Unfortunately, the 
only mention of his English relatives is a legacy 
to his sister Martha; but from the evidence 
collected by Mr. Waters, we know that Amphillis 
Washington had a daughter of this name. 


A sEconD series of lectures on ‘The 
teligious Systems of the World,” in continua- 
tion of those delivered a year or two ago and 
afterwards published in a volume, will be 
commenced with the new year at South-place 
Irstitute, Finsbury, on Sunday afternoons. 
The programme includes ‘Old Slavonic 
Rel'gions,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill; ‘The 
Armenian National Church,” by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare; ‘“‘The Influence of Paganism on 
by Mr. C. F. Keary; ‘‘ Sufi- 
ism” and *‘ Babi-ism,”’ by Mr. E. G. Browne, 
lecturer on Persian at Cambridge; and 
‘* Brahmanism,”’ by Sir Monier Williams. The 


Office” is the title of a special article, with | lectures begin at 4 p.m., being preceeded by an 


Hamlet’s words to Ophelia (iii. 1): “I - 
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organ recital and vocal music ; and all seats are 
free. 


Mr. WitiiAm Cory—the once famous 
master at Eton, William Johnson—-has just 
issued a new edition of his much-sought-after 
poems Jonica, with several fresh pieces, which 
show that his spirit has not lost its freshness at 
seventy, nor his hand its cunning. Mr. George 
Allen, of Bell-yard and Orpington, publishes 
the little volume. 


AFTER giving us a _ pocket edition of 
Tennyson, Messrs. Macmillan have conferred 
an equal boon by a larger-type edition of 
The Golden Treasury. This anthology’ of 
English lyrics, which opened the series to 
which it has given its name, has lost none of 
its gees! after thirty years. But not only 
was the print rather trying for elderly eyes, it 
had also become worn by too frequent impres- 
sions. The veteran editor—who now appears 
on the title-page as Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford—has taken the opportunity of a new 
edition to incorporate more than fifty new 
pieces, mostly from collections of Elizabethan 
songs that have appeared subsequently, though 
he has not extended his time-limit so as to in- 
clude the Victorian age. He has also omitted a 
few ; but comparison between the two editions is 
rendered difficult by the absence of a proper table 
of contents. Moreover, the notes have been 
carefully revised throughout. Among these, we 
may specially mention the explanation of Gray’s 
Celtic allusions in ‘‘The Bard,’ and the com- 
parison of the Miltonian with the Shaksperian 
sonnet. There is a misprint in the last line of 
p- 418; and is it an historical fact that The 
Royal George sank in ‘ Portsmouth Harbour” 
(p. 430)? We have always understood that she 
was lying at Spithead, which is a very different 
place. We only mention these trivial matters in 
order that such a book may be rendered im- 
maculate. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS., 

Amonc the honours conferred by the Crown on 
the occasion of the New Year, we may mention 
here that Dr. George M. Humphry, the veteran 
professor of surgery at Cambridge, is knighted; 
Prof. C. V. Ball, director of the Museum of 
Science and Art at Dublin, receives a C.B.; Dr. 
Theodore Cooke, principal of the College of 
Science at Poona, a C.I.E.; and Mr. Frederic 
McCoy, professor of natural science at Mel- 
bourne, a K.C.M.G. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
note that all these decorations are confined to 
the physical sciences. 


THE Cambridge University Press will pub- 
lish immediately a Catalogue of the gems in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, by Prof. J. H. Middle- 
ton, director of the museum, to which is pre- 
fixed an introduction dealing generally with 
the engraved gems of classical tines. 


Messrs. LonGMANsS have ready for issue 
an edition of a unique MS. in the library of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, prepared by 
Mr. Henry Littlehales. It contains the Prymer, 
or prayer-book of the lay people in English, 
as used circa 1400. The present volume con- 
sists of the text alone, reproduced in printed 
type so as to preserve as far as possible the 
characteristics of the MS. A general intro- 
duction and notes will be given in a second 
part, which may not be ready for some years to 
come. 

THE spring term of the School for Modern 
Oriental Studies, in connexion with the Imperial 


Institute, will be inaugurated by a lecture | 


by Mr. F. V. Dickins, on ‘‘ The Modern Speech 


of Japan, as illustrated by Native Methods of | ay jurenr,P. 





Primary Instruction,” to be delivered at King’s | 


College on Thursday, January 15, at 5 p.m., 
the president of the college, the Rev. Dr. H. 
Wace, in the chair. The public will be ad- 
mitted free, 


THE annual conference of principals of univer- 
sity colleges was held at the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, on December 23, 
Principal Reichel in the chair. Among the 
subjects discussed were the proposed recon- 
stitution of the University of London, with 
special reference to the holding of the honours 
examinations at local centres; the relations of 
the university colleges to day training colleges ; 
and the appropriation of local taxation grants 
by the county councils to technical instruction. 
The next meeting will be held at University 
College, London. 


THE committee of University Hall, Gordon- 
square, have completed their arrangements for 
the Lent term. These include a course of 
lectures by Mrs. J. R. Green (already known as 
the editor of her husband’s last work and as 
the author of Henry /I.) on ‘The History 
of English Towns in the Fifteenth Century.” 
Mrs. Green has long been engaged in studying 
the experiments in self-government made by 
our towns, and her lectures are expected to 
embody the results of much original investiga- 
tion and to throw a vivid light upon many points 
of constitutional history. The Warden of the 
Hall, the Rev. Philip H. Wickstead, who has 
just entered upon his office, will lecture upon 
‘*The Elements of Sociology,” taking as his 
special subjects the Family, Property, and 
Slavery. The Biblical teaching, which is to 
form a special feature of the Hall, will be 
represented by Sunday afternoon lectures on 
“The Gospel of Luke” by Dr. James 
Martineau; and by a series of lectures delivered 
in French on Friday afternoons by M. C. G. 
Chavannes, of Leiden, on “The Religious 
Significance of the Old Testament.” M. 
Chavannes is a friend and disciple of Prof. 
Kuenen, and is known as the _ French 
translator of De Bijbel voor Jonyelieden of Drs. 
Oort and Hoogkaas, and as the author of La 
Religion dans la Bible. He is therefore a 
thoroughly qualified exponent of the ‘‘ modern” 
school of Dutch theology; but also a man of 
independent mind and original views. An 
introductory lecture on “The Traditional and 
the Organic Views of the Old Testament ”’ will 
be delivered by the Warden on the evening of 
Monday, January 12. 


THE Grocers’ Company have made a grant of 
£100 in aid of the funds of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, which 
has now branches in over fifty centres in the 
metropolis. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON A PROPOSAL TO RESTORE THE ELGIN 
MARBLES TO ATHENS. 


Great Master of the Parthenon, men wreak 

Resentment on us for our raid among 

Thy ruining marbles—deem we did thee wrong ; 

Thine are the stones: but, Pheidias, thou wilt seek, 

Save ’mid the English, vainly for the Greek. 

Do not the heroes of thy land belong 

To us, whose loftiest lyric poet’s song 

Honours divine Erechtheus? Or, to speak 

Of our twain hoary prophets, who as these 

Have sung Tiresias and Pheidippides ¢ 

Who tells the tale of Jason’s wondrous crew * 

Who, if not Landor, guards Aspasia’s grace 

Perfect from soil: Is it too much for you 

To trust your darkening torsos to our race ¢ 
MICHAEL FIeLp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHY WAS TIIE HORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN ¢ 
Queen’s College, Cork: December 7, 1890. 

Canon Taylor, in that most interesting book 
The Origin of the Aryans, has raised once more 
a question which has often attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, especially those interested in 
the Homeric Poems. Why is it that in the 
earliest records of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Indians, and Kelts we find the horse 
used for drawing chariots, but not yet for 
riding ? . ; 

Canon Taylor remarks (p. 161), ‘‘ it is curious 
to notice at how late a period men first 
ventured to mount ‘the swift one”; and he 
goes on to say that there is nothing in the Rig 
Veda to show that the art of riding was prac- 
tised, and that our first notice of it is in the 
Zend Avesta. The Homeric Greeks employed 
the horse almost exclusively for the chariot, 
riding being only alluded to in some two or 
three isolated passages, as when Odysseus and 
Diomedes rode to the ships the horses of Rhesus 
which they had captured (//. 515 ¢/. Od. v. 371). 
This, however, shows that it was hardly from 
fear that the Greeks did not habitually ride 
instead of drive their steeds. The same remark 
applies to the ancient Britons, who, accor ing 
to the ancient accounts, performed wonderful 
feats of agility in running out and stan! og 
upon the pole of the chariot. 

The true solution may probably be this. 
The primitive horse that ranged over the plains 
of Europe and Asia was too small when he was 
first domesticated to carry a man for any great 
time or distance on his back. This, of course, 
would render him practically useless for war- 
fare. There is ample evidence to prove that the 
primitive wild horse was of very diminutive 
size; probably of all his descendants the Shet- 
land pony is his best representative. Canon 
Taylor says (p. 158, speaking of the enormous 
deposit of their bones found at Solutré, near 
Macon, which contains from 20,000 to 40,000 
skeletons) : 

‘‘ This primitive horse was a diminutive animal, not 
much larger than an ass, standing about thirteen 
hands high, the largest specimens not exceeding 
fourteen hands. But the head was of dispropor- 
tionate size, and the teeth were very powerful. He 
resembled the tarpan or wild horse of the Caspian 
steppes.”” 

Even long after he had been domesticated he 
remained very small, as is proved by the bits 
made of bronze and staghorn which have been 
found at Méringen and Auvernier, which belong 
to the latest bronze age. ‘‘ These bits are only 
three and half inches wide, and could now be 
hardly used for a child’s pony.” 

Let us now turn to Herodotus, v. 9, where, 
speaking of the unknown regions to the north 
of the Danube, he says that the only people he 
can learn of as inhabiting the region are called 
Sigynnae, who wear the costume of the Medes, 
and whose horses are shaggy all over the body, 
being covered with hair to a depth of five fingers, 
and are small and flat nosed, and incapable of 
carrying men, but when yoked under chariots 
they are very swift, and that the natives 
accordingly drive chariots (robs 88 immous abra 
elva: Aagious Gray 7d cdma éenl mévte SaxtbAous 7d 
Bdlos ray tpixdv, uixpods 5é Kal otuois Kal adurdrous 
kvdpas pépew, Cevyvupdvovs 5¢ bp’ Gpuata eivar dtv- 
TaTous* apuaTnAaréew 5 pds TaiTa Tois emixwpious). 
This description of the external appearance of 
the little horses of the Sigynnae of Central 
Europe agrees very well with that of the 
skeletons found near Macon. The simous 
shape of the head tallies well with the ugly 
shaped skull and powerful jaws of the bone 
deposits. 

We can hardly doubt that we have here 
primitive horses such as those whose diminu- 








tive bits have been found in the later lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland. It seems to me 
then that the reason Herodotus here assigns 
for the fact that this tribe of Central Europe 
drove their horses instead of riding them is the 
true explanation why all early peoples alike 
employed the horse for driving long before they 
ever habitually practised riding. It was only 
after generations of domestication that, under 
careful feeding and breeding, the horse became 
of sufficient size to carry a man on his back 
with ease. That size was held to be of great 
importance by the Homeric Greeks is proved 
by J/. x. 436 (xadAotous Trrous Yor Bt peyla - 
TOUS}. 

It “" worth noting that Sophocles, in a 
famous passage of the Antigone (1.350), evidently 
considered that it was for the chariot and not 
for the saddle that man first used ‘“‘ the shaggy- 
necked steed’? (Aac:abyeva troy dxudCerar aup) 
Adpov (vyar, as Prof. Jebb reads). 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








‘* WIDISHINS.” 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Dec. 6, 1890. 

In the story of Childe Rowland, preserved by 
Jamieson in his ///ustrations of Northern Anti- 
quities, and recently re-edited by Mr. Jacobs in 
his English Fairy Tales, it is told how the hero 
gains entrance into the King of Elfland’s 
castle by going three times ‘‘ widishins’’ round 
the green hill on which it stands. In a note 
Mr. Jacobs discusses this strange word, and 
suggests that it is ‘‘analogous to the German 
wider Schein, i.e., against the appearance of 
the sun; ‘counterclockwise,’ as the mathe- 
maticians say, /.., W., S., E., N., instead of 
with the sun and the hands of a clock.” The 
second half of the word has, however, nothing 
to do with the German Schein, and the deriva- 
tion suggested is an interesting instance of 
** folk-etymology.” 

The word is fairly common in Scottish writers 
in the various forms—‘‘ Wedder Shynnis,” 
‘** Widdirsins,”’ ‘‘ Widdershins,”’ ‘‘ Withershins,”’ 
‘**Woddershins,” all in the sense of ‘ back- 
wards, contrariwise.’”’ There is no instance of 
the word occurring south of the Tweed. Its 
origin is evidently to be sought in some northern 
Teutonic dialect. Shins, or rather sins, = 
Scandinavian sinnis, genitive (used adverbially) 
of sinni, or sinn, ‘‘a way, direction, or walk,” 
cognate with A.S. s?3, Goth. sinb, O.H.G. sin, 
Latin sensus (ep. Icel. sinna, A.S. si3ian, O.H.G. 
M.H.G. sinnan, “to go,” Latin sentire). In 


O.H.G. and M.H.G. the genitive occurs fre- | 


quently in the combination widersinnes, ‘‘ con- 
trary to the usual direction or manner”’ ; e.y., 
‘*den namen er widersinnes las,” j.e., ‘‘ he 
read the name backward.” ‘86 muoz diz 
wazzer ze berge fliezen hinder sich und wider- 
sinnes riuschen,” /.¢., ‘‘ This water must run wp 
the mountain and rush backwards.” Similarly 
the verb sinnan wider oceurs in O.H.G. and 
M.H.G. in the sense of “to go in a wrong 
direction,”’ though more usually with the 
simpler meaning of ‘‘ to turn back, to return.” 
It is curious to note that already in Old High- 
German the word is used as though somewhat 
archaic, and an explanatory epithet follows or 
precedes it. Scottish writers treat the word in 
the same way, thus: 
** In hir unhappy hands she held my heid, 
And straikit bakward widershins my hair.”’ 


(See Jamieson’s Dict. sb. voc.) 


Probably the sense ‘‘ contrariwise’’ covers all | 


the usages of the word in Scotch, the idea of 
‘** contrary to the course of the sun” being an 
extension of sense, engrafted later, and perhaps 
connected with the Christian custom of turning 
to the East. At all events, “‘ wider” is the 
important element in the word ‘‘ widishins,” 
while ‘‘ shins’ may be regarded as an adver- 





bial suffix of the same force as ‘‘ wise’’; in fact, 
‘* widderwise ” is the form co-existing with it 
in Scotch dialects. The Southern English word 
to express the idea would probably have been 
‘‘witherwards” (cp. A.S. wiberweard) or 
‘*witherwise”’ (still in use in the folk-speech 
of Westmoreland). 

In O.F., bestorneis, bestornez, bestorné, is used 
in very much the same sense as “ widishins”’; 
it is the past part. of bestorner, ‘‘to turn in a 
wrong direction,” a compound of bes (=‘ mal”’) 
and torner (‘‘to turn”) By a_ curious 
parallelism, bestorner was used specially for that 
which was turned to the West instead of to the 
East; and there was a church in Paris in the 
twelfth century called St. Beneois li bestornez. 
The origin of the latter name is given by an 
ecclesiastic writer, about 1350: 


** Bestornata olim dicebatur haec parochialis ec- 
clesia quod ejus majus altare tune temporis spec- 
taret Occidentem, cum ex ecclesiastica consuetudine 
Orientem spectare debuisset. Nunc contraria 
ratione dicitur 8. Benoit le Bien-tournee quod ad 
Orientem translatum sit majus altare, cum in- 
staurata est ecclesia.”’ 

The word bestorné in the ‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose” is used similarly for ‘‘ that which is not 
vers orient but vers occident.”” The curious point 
connected with the word is, however, its use by 
an Englishman in the fourteenth century—viz., 
the author of the poem ‘“ Pearl.’”” He was 
anxious to naturalise the word in English, and 
he attempted to do this by altering it slightly 
so to bear its meaning on the face of it; he 
changed it therefore to westernez; this is the 
explanation of the hapaxlegomenon westernays, 
which occurs in 1. 307: ‘ Ye setten his wordez 
ful westernays ”’-—i.e., You read his words in « 
contrary way, perservely (cf. ‘den namen er 
widersinnes las,” above). ‘‘ Widishins,”’ if 
known to the poet, would not have done in this 
place, for not only was a w word required for 
the alliteration, but also a French ez sound for 
the rhyme. 

The various suggestions that the word stands 
for ‘‘ westernways”’ (i.e, desert, from A.S. 
wéste), or that it is in some way or other con- 
nected with ‘‘ winstre”’ are all equally unten- 
able. The disguised ‘‘ westernays ” has strictly 
no more to do with ‘‘ west” than ‘‘widishins ”’ 
has with ‘‘shine”’; though in the one case 
‘‘ learned etymology,” and in the other ‘‘ popu- 
lar etymology,” has been at work. 

In the story of Childe Rowland as recorded 
by Jamieson the word ‘ widischins” is used 
only in connexion with Rowland’s attempt to 
rescue Burd Ellen from the Elf-King ; no reason 
is, however, assigned to account for the lady’s 
capture; we are merely told: 


‘* Burd Ellen round about the isle 
To seek the ba’ is gane ; 
But they bade lang and ay langer 
And she eame na back again.”’ 


Mr. Jacobs, in his beautiful rendering of the 
story, makes the lady’s capture the result of 
going ‘‘ widishins’”’ round the church. He 
does this evidently for the purpose of explaining 
the strange term. From a folklore point of 
view, I venture to think that this ‘‘ addition” 
is unwise. Iam of opinion that the story was 
never told with any explanation of the capture. 
It was, no doubt, an ordinary case of bride- 
capture, so common in ballad-lore. If Burd 
Ellen had gone ‘‘ widishins”’ round the church, 
she would, I think, have used the best homoco- 


| pathic specific against the Elf-King’s power; 


for ‘‘to go widishins” was the chief element 
in elfin practices, and if mortals wished to 
resist or unspell elf-craft, they, too, had ‘to 
go widershins,”’ or they had to repeat the Pater- 
noster backwards, which came to the same 
thing, or do something else contrariwise. 

It would indeed be an interesting subject of 
debate for the members of the Folk-lore Society 
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as to whether Burd Ellen ran round the church 
thus-wise or not. Persgnally I should vote for 


the negative. In my opinion, had the lady by 
any chance really gone in this contrary direction, 


there would probably have been no lady to 
rescue, and we should have been deprived of 
the story of Childe Rowland, as committed to 
writing by Jamieson, as retold by Mr. Jacobs 
in his most precious volume, and as portrayed 
by Mr. Batten’s skilful pencii; Milton’s 
‘‘Comus”’ would probably have lost some of 
its intrinsic elements ; Shakspere’s ‘‘ King Lear” 
would not have given us internal evidence of 
its date, and we should be less rich by losing 
a glimpse into the poet’s nursery. 
I, GOLLANCz. 








SOME ENGLISH DOCUMENTS TEMP. HENRY VII. 
(THE BARWICK MSS.) 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Nov. 22, 1890. 


The following documents, which were dis- 
covered at the same time as the Stanhoe Manor 
Court Rolls (see ACADEMY, November 15 and 29), 
are interesting from several points of view. 

They are peculiar as being written in English, 
instead of the customary Latin—a peculiarity 
shared by only one or two more in a total of 
some forty documents. For this reason their 
publication will, no doubt, be acceptable for 
dictionary purposes on account of the spelling 
and phraseology. They illustrate, too, several 
points in the legal procedure of the day as 
regards the conveyance of land. 

I transcribe verbatim et literatim, save for 
the usual expansions. 

No. 1, dated December 20, 4 Hen. VII., on 

rchment, with top edge indented, and wax 
seal (blank) attached below on parchment slip : 


‘* This endenture made the xx day of December 
the iiij'® yere of the reign of kyng herry the vij'® 
betweyn sir Roger Touneshend knyght on the oon 
partie And Robert Gyggys late of london Gentil- 
man Executour of the testament of John harward 
Gent on the other partie witnesseth That the said 
Robt hath bargeynd and sold to the said sir Roger 
the maner of Esthall in Stannowe w' all the londs 
& tenements rents & seruices w* ther Apparte- 
naunces to the same maner perteynyng in the 
Townes of Stannowe Aforesaid Bermer Berwyk 
[i.e. Barwick] Southcreyk Northcreyk Burnham 
Thorpp & Burnham Overey And in any other Towne 
withinne the Countie of Norff which late were the 


said John harwardes for iii; [i.e. eighty] mares 


Wherof the said Robt hath resceyued in hand of 
the said sir Roger the day of making of thes 
presens x marcs of laughfull money of Inglond 
And x marcs to be paied to the said Robt or his 
Assignes at Estern next commyng And x marcs at 
Michelmes than next folowying And so forth yerly 
at the said fest of Michelmes x mares till the 


said summe of ij marcs to the said Robt be 


content & paied To haue and to hold the said 
maner w' all the said londs tenements rents & 
seruices wt thappartenaunces in the Townes before- 
said to the said sir Roger his heires & Assignes for 
euermore w' all the arreragys [i.c. arrears = Lat. 
arreragium, not in New Eng. Dict.] nowe beyng 
behynd of the same And also the said Robt shall 
deliuer or cause to be deliuered to the said sir 
Roger or his Assignes all such Euidence dedys 
Escripts £ muniments as longen to the said maner 
wt thappartenaunces And also make or cause to be 
made a sufficient suer & laughfull Astat by dede 
w' a warantie in the same to the said sir Roger his 
heires & Assignes of & in the said maner wt 
thappartenaunces by the said fest of Estern And 
ferthermore shall well & truly obserue & fulfill the 
will of the said John harward And also the will of 
John harward the older fader to the said John as 
towchyng as well the said londs in Stannowe as in 
fflege And the said sir Roger shall discharge the 
said Robt ayenst Thomas Gyggys of Hecham Gent 
of xl s. be yere which the said John harward 
bequetha to the said Thomas by his will owte of 
the maner of ffylby in filegge abouesaid All which 
premisses well & truly to be don & performed either 


a 





of the said parties byndeth hym to other....In 
witnes wherof cither of the said parties to thes 
present endentures enterchaungeably hath sette 
his seall youen the day and yere Abouesaid.”’ 


No. 2, dated January 3, 13 Hen. VII., on 
paper, with seul (lamb * bearing flag) impressed 
on wax through the paper, on a slip cut out 





from the sheet for the purpose : 
| “* Be it knowen to all men be this present byll yt 
I Willm Suttonne of Snetisham in the Countie of 
| Norff Gent haue grantid & sold to Thomas 
| Thorisby of lyne byschop [i.e., Lynn Episcopi] 
| marchand the xvij daye of marche In the ixt yere 
| of y® reyng of kyng hary y® vij** my maner in 
| Barwyke calid ffoxis maner w* all thapornances 
[sic] to y° same maner in ony wys belonging lying 
in the towen & feldis of Barwyke Stanhowe Barmer 
and other towens theradioiniyng [sic] to y® seyd 
maner belongyng for the summe of Ix li x li & xvs 
[i.e., £70 15s. | of the wiche summe I haue receyued 
xxx li y® xxviij daye of october in y® v yere of kyng 
hari y° vij‘" Item receyued y® xvij daye of marche 
in y° ix yere of kyng herri y¢ vijt" vli Item reccyued 
y° xxviiij daye of marche in the same yere & reyng 
of y* seyd kyng xx li xvs Item receyued the xij 
daye of aprell in the seyd yere of y° seyd kyng x vli 
of ye wiche Ix li & x li& xvs I y® seyd Willm 
Suttonne knowlage me well & truly content & payd 
in forme aforeseyd be y® handis of y° seyd Thomas 
In witnes whreof to this byll I haue sette my 
Seayll youen y? iij daye of Janeuer the xiij yere of 
kyng herri the vij‘ & wrytyn wt myn owen hand 
In witnes of this bargyn made Richard mounteyn 
of Snetisham gent & Vmfray lytylbere gent [these 
names are in the same hand as the rest of the 
document.’ 


No. 3, dated December 12, 13 Hen. VII, 
on parchment, with top edge indented and 
scrolled in ink, and wax seal (R) attached 
below on parchment slip : 


‘This indenture made the xijt” day of Dyscember 
the xiijt® yere of kyng henry the vij'" Be twen 
Robte Gygges of Rollysby in the Counte of Nor- 
ffolke Gentilman executo" of the testyment & the 
last will of John herward yonger late of london 
Gentilman on the on partye and dame Aliano™ 
Touneshend late the wyffe of Sir Roger Tounes- 
hend knyght oon the other partie Witnesseth that 
the seid Robte hath Barganed & sold to the seid 
dame Alianor the Maner caled Esthall in Stanhowe 
w* thappartenaunces which wer late the seid John 
herwardes wt all the londes & tenementes rentes & 
seruyces pastures & all other Comodytes & Appar- 
tenaunces in Stanhow forseid Dockyng Southmer 
{now corrupted to Summer-field] Barmer Barwyke 
& north Creke whych late were the seid Johnes 
Excepte and reserued to the seid Robte Gygges his 
heres & his assignes All the londes tenementes 
rentes & seruyces lyeng in Burnham Thorp Burn- 
ham ouere [i.e., Overy] & north creke to the seid 
maner of B am be longeng which wer late the 
said John harwardes And I the seid Robert Gygges 
graunte [i.e., promise = O.F. aor to make or 
cause to be made a sufficient suer & lawfull estate 
ot fee symple to the seid dame Aliano' of & in All 
the premissis excepte before excepte for wych the 
premysses & for full recompens & plenery satisfac- 
con as well of all the issues [i.e., rents, returns = 
Lat. exitus| & profytes perceyued of the seid maner 
londes & tenementes and other the premisses as 
well by the seid sir Roger in his lyffe as by the 
seid dame Aliano" after his deces it is Agreed & 
accordyd be twyx the seyd partyes by the medyacon 
of Sir Robert Clere knyght that the seid dame 
Aliano' shall paye or do to be payd vnto the seid 
Robte Gygges or to hys executo's or assignes iiij 
li of lawfull mony of Englond in forme folowyng 
y' is to seye Att the feaste of the Epiphanie [Ephie, 
with barred h, in MS., and so below] of o* lorde 
gode next cummyng after the date of theis inden- 
tures xl marcs And att the feste of the Epiphanie 
than next folowyng xl marcs And so yerly att the 
seid feste of the Epiphanie xl marcs vnto the 


summe of ij li be plenerly payd & content And 


more ouer it is Agreed that the seid dame Aliano™ 
or hir Assignes shall dyscharge the seid Robte by 
mater of good Autoryte for j honest prest to syng 
att Rome att scala cely by the Space of iiij yeres 
contynually for the soule of the seid John herwarde 








& his fader & moder & all ther frendes soules ac- 
cordyng to the last wyll of the seid John herward 
And the seid Robte shall delyuer or cause to 
be delyuered to the seid dame Aliano" All such 
evydence as munimentes & escriptes consernyg [sic 
= concerning] to the seid Manere londes & tene- 
mentes which he now hath in his possession or here 
after shall lhaue consernyng to the seid Maner to his 
knowyng by the feaste of Corpus xpi [ = Christi] 
next cummyng And the seid dame Aliano grauntes 
to fynde Suffycient suertes to be bounde for the 
trew payment Aforseid vnto the said Robte or his 
assignes In wytnes herof the said parties to theis 
indentures interchangeably haue sette ther seales 
youen the daye & yere Aboue seyd & ... [here 
follows signature in a different hand]... be me 
Robard gygges.”’ 





PAGET TOYNBEE. 

[‘* Scala Cely”’ is, of course, the chapel out- 
side the walls of Rome on the road to Ostia, to 
which special indulgences were attached. It 
derived its name from a vision of St. Bernard, 
who, while celebrating mass, saw the souls for 
whom he was praying ascending to heaven by 
a ladder. In the Calendar of Wills enrolled in 
the Court of Husting, London (vol. ii., 234), a 
testator, under date 1382, makes certain ‘ be- 
quests for pilgrims to go to Rome and cause 
masses to be said for the good of his soul in the 
chapel of the Blessed Mary called Scala Cveli.” 
The editor, Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe, refers in 
his Introduction (pp. xxx.-xxxii.) to ‘The 
Stacions of Rome and the Pilgrim’s Sea 
Voyage,” edited by Dr. Furnivall for the Early 
English Text Society in 1867.—Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








‘“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 

London: Dec, 27, 1890. 
If Prof. Skeat will take the trouble to refer to 
work of mine in a former state of existence— 
so one, well beyond the three score and ten 
allowance of years, may refer to his ‘dead 
self’’—he will find in ‘Critical Essays on 
Shakspere’s Plays,” attached to Singer’s edition 
of the poet (1858), that I quoted the illustrative 
and delightful passages of Chaucer’s Merchant’s 
Tale in that on ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
So much for posthumous fame! My taste for 
contemporary fame had to derive what gratifi- 
cation it could from the words of the Suturday 
Review :—‘‘ We never heard of Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd before, and never expect to hear of him 
again.”” What better apology for the Shak- 

sperian critics who never heard of him at all ¥ 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, Jan. 4, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ The 
Church of England,” by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth. 


Mowpay, Jan. 5,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Hero and 
Cleopatra,”’ by Prof. Mahaffy. 
$Sp.m. Royal Academy. 

Sp.m. Aristotelian: ‘Zu Mundi and Dr. Mar- 

tineau’s Seat of Authority m Religion compared,” by the 


Rev. T. B. Strong. 

Tvespay, Jan. 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Frost and 
Fire,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, V., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘* A New Lizard of the Genus 
Ctenoblepharis from Chili,” and ** Some Chelonian Remains 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons,” by My. G. A. Boulenger; *‘ The Anatomy of 
the Kagu (/’/inochetus jubatus),” by Mr. F. E. Beddar.l. 

Wepyespay, Jan. 7, Sp.m. Geological: ** The North-west 
Region of Charnwood Forest,” by the Rev. E. Hill and 
Prot. T. G. Bonney ; ‘* A Contact Structure in the Syenite 
of Bradgate Park,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “The Un- 
conformities between the Rock-systems underlying the 
Cambrian Quartzite in Shropshire,” by Dr. Charles 
Callaway. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: ‘“‘ John Webster,” by Mr. F. 
Roberts. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Frost and 
Fire,” adapted te a Juvenile Auditory, VI., by Prof, 
Dewar. 

8 p.m. Mathematical : ‘‘ Geometrical Metamuiphoses 
by Partition and Transformation,” by Mr. H. Perigal. 


6p.m. London Iestitution: ‘ Explosives and some 
of their Developments and Applications,’ by Col. 
Majendie. 


8p.m. Royal Academy. 
8.30 p.m, Antiquaries, 
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SCIENCE. 


Philosophy and Theology: being the First 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures. 
Hutchison Stirling. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark.) 

Tr is related of Lady Mary Shepherd that 

she would sometimes invite a friend to ‘sit 

down and have a good talk about space.” 


By James | 
‘and the ontological argument. 


Lady Mary would have enjoyed these | 


Lectures. They contain many a ‘“ good 
talk”? about space and other metaphysical 
topics, enlivened by a great deal of 
humorous personal gossip, and exalted by 
occasional outbursts of the highest philo- 
sophical eloquence. Dr. Stirling’s great 
metaphysical reputation has perhaps pre- 
vented his literary merits from being 
estimated at their full value; but in the 
present instance we may anticipate that 
many who were first drawn to his new 
volume by its speculative interest will find 





themselves as they read on more and more | 


impressed with the great qualities of style, 
the literary power and charm which its 
pages reveal. 

Dr. Stirling is well known as the founder 
of Hegelian studies in this country, Thanks 
to his powerful initiative, they have become 
acclimatised in British universities; if so 
inclined, he might even hoast of having 
given a new lease of life among the English- 
speaking peoples to a philosophy that has 
heen abandoned not only in the country of 
its birth but over the whole European 
continent. As acclimatised among our- 
selves, Hegelianism seems so far not to 
have developed that internecine conflict 
between the right and left wings of the 
school which proved fatal to its continuance 
as a system in Germany; but here, also, 
the split must surely declare itself before 
jong. There are immense possibilities of 
heterodoxy in the dialectic method; and 
one is not surprised to hear that simple- 
minded citizens of Edinburgh regard what 
they call a ‘‘ Heejeelian” with grave sus- 
picion. Possibly for this reason Dr. Stirling 
has been careful at the very outset to define 
his theological position with unmistakable 
distinctness. The Church of Scotland, he 
tells us, is, like the Church of England, 
divided into three parties, high, broad, and 
low ; and it is to the last-mentioned that he 
belongs. Only, as he goes on to explain, 
what they have in the Vorstellung he has 
in the Begriff; that is to say, what the 
ordinary believer feels as a sentiment or 
accepts as a truth on external evidence, he 
holds as a reasoned conviction, a demon- 
strated truth—in a word, as I conceive the 
lecturer to mean, something which he can- 
not think as being other than itis. There 
can be no question here of insincerity or 
pretence ; the only distinction is that between 
believing with and without proof. The method 
pursued by Dr. Stirling in his Gifford Lectures 
is therefore to discuss the proofs of God’s 
existence, to trace their successive appear- 
ance in the history of philosophy, and to 
vindicate them against the objections of 
Hume, Kant, and Darwin. This he does 
without any appreciable help from Hegelian 
principles, although such principles are 
occasionally referred to and assumed as true 





| 
| 


in the digressions with which his volume 
abounds. 

The alleged proofs are the well-known 
three, bearing the somewhat formidable 
names of the teleological, the cosmological, 
The first, 
although much older than Paley, is so well 
worked out in his Natural Theology as to 
have become intimately associated with his 
name. It appeals to the evidence of design 
in organic nature, asking has not the 
eye been made to see, the ear to hear, 
and so forth? The second takes broader 
ground, and was very tersely stated by 
Napoleon when, pointing to the starry skies, 
he called on his atheistic savans to tell, 


“ Who made all that.”” The third argument | 


is of a more abstruse character, and has 
probably never found favour with any but 
professional metaphysicians. We have, it 
is said, the idea of a perfect being, but per- 
fection implies existence, therefore a perfect 
being, or in other words God, exists. Dr. 
Stirling, in his first course of Lectures, 
studies the evolution of these three argu- 
ments from Anaxagoras to Anselm. His 
survey of ancient philosophy is vigorously 
written, but seems to show a less intimate 
acquaintance with the earlier than with the 
later forms of speculation. His knowledge 
of Hellenic life and thought is hardly up to 
date, and contrasts unfavourably with Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s contemporaneous 
handling of the same subject. The Nous 
of Anaxagoras was in all probability not a 
designing artificer but a mere segregating 
force, a quasi-material precipitant by whose 
intervention the confused assemblage of 
heterogeneous molecules were _ redistri- 
buted in homogeneous groups. It is pro- 
voking to find Empedocles spoken of once 
more as having anticipated the Darwinian 
theory, when Darwin’s central idea, the 
accumulation of minute differences into 
specific variations by means of inheritance 
and selection, was as strange to him as to 
every age before our own. A more original 
and fantastic anachronism is to explain what 
Plato calls the world, or only begotten Son 
of God, by a reference to the principle of 
Difference (p. 106)—a sort of Hegelian 
** Andersseyn,” I suppose—and to describe 
this Difference as itself a realisation of the 
principle of Identity (p. 104); whereas 
Plato’s world was constituted by the union 
of Identity and Difference, conceived as co- 
ordinate principles. The truly theistic 
character of Aristotle’s philosophy is well 
brought out; and the extraordinary lyric 
power with which the Stagirite intones his 
creed receives, perhaps for the first time, 
full recognition; but his relation to the 
cosmological and teleological proofs is not 
exhibited with sufficient clearness. The 
former, as we understand it, assumes the 
necessity of a First Cause in time. Now, of 
such a cause Aristotle knows and can know 
nothing, since, according to his view, the 
world of our experience has existed, much 
as we see it now, from all eternity. On 
the other hand, his false cosmography 
and false physics led him to think that 
all terrestrial and celestial motions depended 
on the diurnal revolution of the starry 
sphere, which again was only 








caused | 


thinking thought—a somewhat grotesque 
idea, seeing that love in our own experi- 
ence has not generaliy the effect of making 
people revolve uniformly on their own 
axis. With regard to the teleological proof, 
Aristotle stands in just the reverse attitude— 
that is to say, an attitude scientifically 
justifiable, but prejudicial to the claims of 
theology. Te points out abundant evidence 
of adaptation of means to ends in living 
bodies ; and every naturalist, even the most 
thoroughgoing Darwinian, will agree with 
him here, so far as descriptive physiology 
is concerned. But he never seriously 
adduces these marks of adaptation to prove 
the existence of a God, for the excellent 
reason that he did not believe, as Socrates, 
and possibly Plato believed, in the creation 
of animal species. Had the evidence of a 
beginning to terrestrial life, such as is fur- 
nished by modern geology, been laid before 
him, we niay be sure that he would have 
reconsidered his views on the whole subject 
of origins ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that he would have revised them in a super- 
naturalist rather than in an evolutionary 
sense. What Aristotle would have said to 
the ontological proof we know by his 
pithy observation that ‘‘ existence cannot be 
the essence of anything; for Being is not a 
genus.” 

It would have been an interesting task to 
show how this last proof was developed by 
Spinoza into a system which denied person- 
ality to God, and long passed, not without 
reason, for something indistinguishable from 
absolute atheism. But such a study did not 
enter into the plan of Dr. Stirling, who 
speaks somewhat slightingly of Spinozism 
as a ‘‘ milk-and-water” system (p. 71). It 
seems, nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
Gifford lecturer’s anxious repudiation of 
such an idea, to have been the philosophy 
of Lord Gifford himself. However this may 
be, the most formidable opponent that the 
three proofs have ever encountered is un- 
doubtedly David Hume; and Dr. Stirling has 
shown both candour and courage in devoting 
a large space to the analysis and attempted 
refutation of his great countryman’s de- 
structive criticism. The personal charac- 
terisation of Hume, though highly en- 
tertaining, seems rather irrelevant. The 
philosopher was very fat and a little 
sentimental, he could not make himself 
agreeable to French ladies of fashion, and 
he had an absurdly high admiration for a 
poet whom, shameful to say, he called 
‘*Mr.” Pope. If I remember rightly, Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling once spoke of Goethe as 
‘*a certainly not greater German Voltaire” ; 
but I should be very sorry to bring up that 
astounding dictum as a reason for question- 
ing his philosophical competence. Nor does 
it much matter whether Hume was himself 
a theist or not. His own affirmations prove 
nothing, unless the famous declaration in 
the Essay on Miracles is admitted to be good 
evidence that he was an orthodox Christian. 
Theist or not, he has exposed the fallacy of 
the teleological proof by an argument whose 
force the Edinburgh Gifford lecturer has 
failed to break. Let me quote it as repro- 
duced in the present volume : 

‘Tf a material world, or universe of objects, 


by a yearning love for the supreme self-| be such as to require a cause for the arrange- 
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ment in it; not less will a mental world, or 
universe of ideas, to which as cause the universe 
has only been transferred, require for itself a 
cause—a cause of its own. ... The explana- 
tion is only shifted one step back, thinks Hume ; 
but why stop at the first remove?.... ‘If 
the material world rests upon a similar ideal 
world, the ideal world must rest upon some 
other; and so on without end.’ ‘That the 
parts of the material world fall into order of 
themselves’ is ‘ as intelligible as that the ideas 
of the Supreme Being fall into order of them- 
selves.’ And that being so, we really assert 
the material world to be God. . . .”. These are 
Hume’s own words; and it is really sufficient 
reply, so far, to say: There is no principle in 
matter itself to explain the design it exhibits; 
only a Designer can explain that. . . . To ask 
a second question is not to dispose of the first ” 
(pp. 266-7). 

The reply to Hume’s objection seems 
invalid; for it has not been shown that 
there is in mind, that is to say in simple 
consciousness as such anterior to all ex- 
perience, any principle that can account for 
design. But, in fact, Dr. Stirling himself 
may be cited as a witness on Hume’s behalf. 
He tells us (pp. 279-80) that there is a rela- 
tion of identity between cause and effect. 
If this be true, then in saying that God is 
the cause of the world we predicate a rela- 
tion of identity between the two; in plain 
English, we say that they are the same 
thing, that the world ¢s God, which is pre- 
cisely what Hume maintains, with the ex- 
ception of the term ‘ material,” a term by 
no means necessary to his argument. And 
Dr. Stirling seems to have something of the 
sort in his mind when he says elsewhere 
(p. 67): 

“To me it is quite as certain that there is an 
absolute subject, God, as it is certain that there 
is an absolute object, His universe. Still, it 
appears to me that the object should be brought 
much nearer the subject than is customary 
among us.” 

Very much nearer, indeed! But then, what 
is to become of evangelical Presbyterianism ? 

The lectures on Kant’s criticism of the 
proofs open questions far too wide for dis- 
cussion in this brief review. Nearly a 
fourth of the volume is devoted to Darwin, 
but with far less of serious argument than 
might be expected from the greatest British 
metaphysician of the age controverting the 
theories of its greatest naturalist. There is 
a great deal of rather boisterous merriment 
at the expense of Darwin personally, but as 
against evolution by natural selection little 
or nothing that the principle has not already 
lived down. The concluding lecture in par- 
ticular strikes one as a sad anticlimax. The 
finches in the Galapagos Islands, it is urged, 
are too like other finches, and the tortoises 
too unlike other tortoises, to have been 
evolved out of South American species. The 
future fate of theism, or even of Darwinism, 
can hardly depend on such considerations as 
these. Atrrep W. Benny. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORIENTAL TRANSLITERATION. 
London: Dec. 29, 1890. 
In his notice of Col. Malleson’s The Indian 


Mutiny of 1857 (ACADEMY, December 20), Mr. 
. G. Keene revives the vexed question of 





antagonism between spelling and pronunciation 
in the original. Such antagonism, of course, 
arises in compound Arab’c forms wherever the 
article is followed by a solar letter, which 
assimilates the preceding /, as in Fakhr al-din,* 
as transliterated by Mr. Keene, though pro- 
nounced lukhr ud-din. Here we have the old 
battle of phonetic versus historical spelling, 
complicated by laws of Arabic pronunciation 
and orthography. The Arabs themselves solve 
the difficulty by always retaining the / in 
writing, but assimilating it in the spoken 
language, so that no mistakes arise. But how 
is the problem to be solved in transliterating 
for English readers ignorant of Arabic ortho- 
graphy ? My own practice is always to assimi- 
late, the object being to reproduce the living 
sound, not the dead form. But Mr. Keene 
appears to advocate the historic or etymo- 
logical spelling, which must at times give rise 
to strange misconceptions and inconsistencies. 
Thus the famous Caliph is popularly Haréx al- 
Rashid, while the reigning Shah is usually 
Nasr ud-din. Uniformity can be attained only 
by acommon consensus to one or other method, 
and I submit that the phonetic is here prefer- 
able to the historic spelling. 
A. H. KEANE. 








THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF ARABIA. 
Munich, Adalbertstrasse 62ii.: Dec. 29, 1890. 

In the AcADEMY of December 27 Mr. A. H. 
Sayce publishes a review of my Shizze der 
Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens under the 
above title, in which he says : 
** He [Dr. Glaser] has been assisted in his work by 
the brilliant learning of Prof. Hommel. . .’’ 
and in another passage : 
‘*Prof. Hommel believes that he has found a 
reference to the age of the Hyksos in an inscrip- 
tion copied in Southern Arabia by Halévy, the 
historical importance of which was first noted by 
Dr. Glaser.”’ 


I am astonished to 1ead such remarks, espe- 

cially as pp. 572-3 of my book contain the 
following declaration by Prof. Hommel: 
‘Ich habe auf Glaser’s Publicationen keinen 
andern Einfluss ausgeiibt, als jeder andere Arabist, 
und ich glaube auch nicht, dass ein so selbstiindiger 
und unabhiingiger Character, als welchen ich Glaser 
kennen gelernt habe, sich eine derartige Beein- 
fliissung gefallen liesse. Wo der eine von uns 
beiden dem andern irgend eine wissenschaftliche 
Mittheilung machte, wurde das stets in unseren 
Schrifte:t besonders gekennzeichnet.”’ 

To this I added on the same page the 
remark that I never recurred to any Arabic or 
other scholar for help in the investigations 
contained in my book. I have occupied myself 
with the ancient history and geography of 
Southern Arabia since 1882; while Prof. 
Hommel, on the contrary, only entered on this 
branch of study in the summer of 1889, when 
my book was actually written. 

As to Mr. Sayce’s remark about the reference 
to the age of the Hyksos in a Halévy inscrip- 
tion (No. 535), this reference was not found by 
Prof. Hommel, but by myself. But this little 
error seems to me to be without importance. 
It is more useful to state that the Minean in- 
scription (No. 535 of Halévy) relates to a war 
between Misr (Egypt) and Mazay, which latter 
are not, as I erroneously said in my book, the 
Mizzah of Genesis, but the police-guard Mav/oy, 
or the people of Madoy, which is known in 


| Egyptian inscriptions from the VIth to the 


|XXVIth Dynasty. It is evident that inter- 
_ course between Egypt and Madoy in the Minean 


epoch can only be assigned to the latest period 
of the Hyksos, or better still to the first years 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos. In this 





* Here Mr. Keene has din, presumably a lapsus 


transliteration in those cases where there is | for din. 





epoch we find in our inscription Mineans 
escaping from Egypt and occupying places 
called Sar and A-shir. It is Prof. Hommel’s 
merit to have identified Sar with the Egyptian 
frontier fortress Tar, and A-sir with the 
Ashurim of Genesis xxv. 3. 

EpUARD GLASER. 





Prof. Fritz Hommel also writes to us from 
Munich to the same effect. He has already 
stated, in his <Au/fsitze und Abhandlungen 
(p. 45), that he gave no assistance to Dr. 
Glaser in the writing of his book, which, on 
the contrary, has opened to him, as to other 
orientalists, abundance of new scientific vistas. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 

THE committee of the council of the Royal 
Society, a to make arrangements for 
a memorial to the late James Prescott Joule, 
have decided that the memorial should take an 
international character, having for its aim the 
encouragement of research in physical science, 
and should also include the erection of some 
personal monument in London. For the latter 
object, they have set apart the sum of £300, to 
be expended on a medallion portrait of Joule; 
and they have handed over the balance (amount- 
ing to about £1400) to the treasurer of the Royal 
Society, to be administered by the council 

“in such manner as may appear to them most 
suitable for the encouragement of research, both in 
England and abroad, especially among younger 
men, in those branches otf physical science more 
immediately connected with Joule’s work.’’ 

TuE President of the Board of Trade has 
appointed a committee to consider whether any, 
and if so what, steps should be taken for the 
provision of electrical standards. The follow- 
ing are the members of the committee :—Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Thomson (repre- 
senting the Royal Society), Prof. G. Carey 
Foster and Mr. R. T, Glazebrook (representing 
the British Association), Dr. John Hopkinson 
and Prof. W. E. Ayrton (representing the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers), Mr. E. Graves 
and Mr. W. H. Preece (representing the General 
Post Office), Mr. Courtenay Boyle and Major 
P. Cardew (representing the Board of Trade). 
The first meeting of the committee will be held 
at the Board of Trade on Thursday, January 
15. Sir Thomas Blomefield, of the Board of 
Trade, will act as secretary. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press An 
Introduction to the Study of the History of 
Language, written conjointly by Prof. Herbert 
A. Strong, of University College, Liverpool, Mr. 
William 8. Logeman, of Newton School, 
Birkenhead, and Prof. I. Wheeler, of Cornell 
University, New York. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. G, 
Devéria upon the discovery of a new set of 
inscriptions in Siberia, similar to the Yenissei 
inscriptions, which have formed the subject of 
several communications to the ACADEMY by 
Mr. Robert Brown, jun. The new set were 
found by M. Yadrintseff on the banks of the 
river Orkhoun. One of them, which is written 
in Chinese, employs the ethnic appellation 
Kien-Kouen, which ceased to be used after 
758 A.D. ; another, which is bilingual, mentions 
the name of a chieftain, Kine Khan, whom we 
know to have founded the Khanate of the 
Uigours in 744. M. Devéria remarked that the 
writing is composed of alphabetic characters, 
from 38 to 42 in number. It is much richer 
than that which the Tartars borrowed from the 
Nestorians not later than the ninth century ; 
and, consequently, the inscriptions cannot be 
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attributed to any of those races who, having 
ruled on the banks on the Orkhoun after the 
foundation of tae Vigour Kaanate(744), adopted 
either the Nestorian alphabet or any of its 
derivatives. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Eneutsu Gortue Socrery, Mancnester Brancu.— 
(Wednesday, Dee. 3.) 

Dr. Warp in the chair.—The hon. secretary, 
Dr. Hager, read a short paper drawing attention 
to the fifteenth volume of the Weimar Goethe 
edition, and showing what fresh light is thrown by 
it on the history of the second part of ‘‘ Faust,’’ and 
particularly of the Helena episode.—Dr. Ward 
read a paper bearing on the personal relations of 
Goethe with Biirger and Milner, the former of 
whom was at one time the lyrical, as his nephew 
Miillner was at another time the dramatic, favourite 
of Germany. Dr. Ward first alluded to Lewes’s 
account of that unfortunate visit of Biirger to 
Goethe in Weimar (probably in 1789), when, 
instead of the genial fellow-poct, Biirger found 
only the stiff minister of state, anxious for in- 
formation respecting the number of students at 
Giéttingen. This visit gave rise to the well-known 

epigram-- 

*Twas my heart’s wish to pay a morning call 
Where a great poet dwelt and cabinet minister. 
The poet I went to see, but not at all 

An everyday affair—the cabinet minister. 

Alas! there stiffly stood the cabinet minister, 
While my beloved poet kept the wall. 

That everyday affair, the cabinet minister, 

Shut in the poet; so I left the hall, 

But not without an imprecation sinister ! 

This epigram was not published till after Biirger’s 
death in 1794, and was then greedily caught up 
by Nicolai when intent on proving, to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and of the public (1), that Goethe 
ought not to play the privy councillor when only 
the poet could be in place, and (2) that, in order 
to be esteemed as a poet, he ought not to write 
such trash as the Xenien. Now, said Dr. Ward, 
whether or not Biirger had provoked wnusual cold- 
ness in Goethe by any misplaced bounce or 
buoyancy of his own—such as one would hardly 
have thought him capable of in this period of 
his life, full of sorrow and disappointment, 
although it was to be followed by his plunging 
into a yet deeper slough of despondency—it cannot 
be denied that the anecdote leaves a painful 
impression. And this, not because we are likely 
to be childish enough to quarrel with Goethe for 
a reserve which in this case there was enough and 
more than enough to explain and to excuse, but 
because when the careers and achievements of the 
two poets are remembered, a contrast in itself 
utlancholy enough is deepened with a sadder 
irony, as we see them face to face, the one on the 
eve of the full wretchedness of his last years, the 
other in the middle of his serene course. He 
then pointed out that Biirger was in truth but a 
year and a half older than Goethe, although 
students of literature are apt to think of him as 
oxe of an earlier generation than that of which he 
actually formed part, mainly through his associa- 
t'on with the Gétlinger Hainbund. Yet he belonged 
not to the generation of Klopstock and Gleim, but 
to the Sturm-und-Drang period of Goethe’s own 
ewlier days. He underwent the same chief 
f reign literary influences that affected the rest of 
his youthful generation — Ossian, Shakspere, and 
Homer—although, at the same time, he was 
original enough and true poet enough to find and 
work out a line of development of his own. In 
1773, when he was writing his Lenore, which he 
composed bit by bit, and day by day or week by 
weck, with an extraordinary imaginative tenacity, 
he hailed Gétz von Perlichingen with rapture. Far 
from following wholly the ideals of Klopstock, 
Biirger, a genuine precursor of the great romantic 
school, drew his inspiration from popular models, 
and from the very depths of the traditions, the 
legends, and the poetry of the people. The newly 
discovered ballad poetry of the earlier centuries— 
Percy’s Reliques in especial—suggested to him those 
felicitous experiments in the same direction to 
which he owes the best part of hisfame. Un- 
fortunately, the extraordinary recklessness and the 
unmistakable vulgarity, which were alike inborn 











in him, combined with a facility of versification 
which he had cultivated assiduously from his 
earliest youth to prevent him from husbanding 
his precious ta’ent. Bad example and precept 
in his early manhood, and a_systematised 
perversion of the most steadying influences of life, 
which makes his supra-sensual sensuality rather 
sickening even where it seems sweet, blunted the 
moral perception which, however it may suit him 
from time to time to ignore it, the Pn ular poet 
is least able to spare. Though he ed and filed 
away at Lenore and others of his ballads, he was 
without the true refinement and true elevation 
which is rarely wanting either in Scott or in Scott’s 
models. Goethe’s earlier letters to Biirger, dating 
from the years 1774 to 1776, are thoroughly cordial 
in tone ; and in 1776 he directly interested himself in 
Biirger’s fortunes by encouraging him publicly to 
complete his translation of the Jliad in iambics, 
and by starting a subscription, which was to secure 
a sum of sixty-five louis d’or to Biirger, if he 
would only so much as promise to complete the 
work. (Biirgher never did finish it, though he 
received the greater part of the money.) Goethe’s 
manifesto is drawn up in a style at once dignified 
and complimentary to Biirger, who was deeply 
gratified by it. Goethe thus, though perhaps 
with no very special insight into the most 
characteristic features of Biirger’s genius, had 
shown a real interest in the literary career of 
his contemporary. While there is no evidence 
of influence, either of general or individual work on 
the part of the lesser on the greater poet, Goethe 
had too true and unclouded an insight into 
genuine poetic power, even when far lower in type 
than Biirger’s, and at least equally alloyed by 
admixture, to have been capable of ignoring his 
position fin German literature. As late as 1782, 
Goethe seems to have done what he could, though 
in a somewhat lofty and official manner, towards 
helping Biirger out of the pecuniary difficulties 
in which he found himself. But, as time went on, 
the older poet made himself more and more 
impossible, and it is natural enough (even if we are 
to take as correct the account of the interview 
which we have some years later from a 
hostile pen) that, when Biirger called on him 
some years later, Goethe should not have received 
with open arms one who was at once a suppliant 
and a disclaimer against supplication ; a literary 
labourer who on a former occasion had very clearly 
shown himself unequal to, if not unworthy of, his 
hire; aman of business who never answered a 
letter; one whose private life had contrived to 
give offence even to the unsqueamish, and whose 
Muse seemed determined on giving to that private 
life as wide a publicity as possible. Visitors of his 
description, however celebrated they may be in 
their generation, are not the most widely welcome. 
But it was a melancholy incident that excited 
poor Biirger’s spleen, when we remember how he 
and Goethe, born much about the same time, had 
in their youth so largely shared the same ideals, 
had cherished so many cognate aspirations, and 
had contended against so many adversaries hailing 
from the same strongholds of artificiality, stagua- 
tion, and cant. Dr. Ward, in conclusion, touched 
briefly on the farcical epilogue to this sad story—the 
relations between Goethe and Biirger’s nephew, 
Miillner, who was at once the most successful and 
the most barren of the writers of Schichsalstragidien. 
This man—who began his life as an attorney, ended 
it as a professional critic, and was a poet only par 
parenthése—paid Goethe a visit in 1817 in Jena, 
whither he had retired for a while to nurse his just 
wrath at the Duke’s last and most unlucky 
Pagenstreich—the introduction of a performing dog 
on the Weimar stage. According to Miillner’s 
account, he found in his great fellow-dramatist so 
little trace of Philistine pretentiousness that he 
(Miillner) did not even think of avenging his 
uncle by inquiring for the number of students in 
Jena. Of this interview Goethe says nothing. The 
reserve which, according to Miillner, he did not 
show in personal intercourse, he certainly showed 
very unmistakably in his writings; for Miillner’s 
name is mentioned by him enly once when his 
famous play Die Schuld is dismissed in the following 
words : ‘‘ Whatever for the rest may be thought of 
this piece, it has this great advantage from the 
point of view of the stage, that each actor has to 
use his utmost exertions and do his very best, in 
order to appear at all adequate to his part.’’ 





Eprysurcu Martuemarticat Socirery.—(Friday, 
Dec. 12.) 


R. E. Atuarvice, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. A. J. Pressland read a paper on the para- 
bola in reference to its circumscribed triangles ; 
Mr. Allardice submitted a communication from 
Mr. R. H. Pinkerton on the normal to a conic, and 
afterwards gave some geometrical theorems of his 
own. 


Asiatic Socrery.—(Monday, Dee. 15.) 


Sm Frepertc Goxipsmip, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. T. G. Pinches read a _ paper 
on ‘“*The Akkadian Version of the Story 
of the Creation.” This was a_ translation 
of, and commentary upon, the tablet recently 
found by Mr. Pinches «mong the numerous ones 
discovered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, at Kouyunjik, 
in 1882. The obverse is devoted to the account of 
the Creation, and the reverse is simply an incanta- 
tion for the purification of the great temple-tower 
E-zida, now called the Birs-Nimrud. The obverse 
is therefore the more important part, and it was to 
this that Mr. Pinches paid the greater attention. 
He pointed out that the text might be divided 
roughly into sections of about ten lines each. The 
first describes the time when nothing was, neither 
the ‘‘ glorious house of the gods,’’ neither plants, 
nor trees, nor cities, nor houses, and not even the 
Abyss (Hades), nor Eridu (regarded by the author 
as a typeof Paradise) existed. The second section 
describes #e making of Eridu, with its temple 
E-sagila, which had been founded within the abyss. 
Then were made Babylon, the gods, the spirits, 
the land, the abode of the gods, and mankind. 
The third section treats of the creation of animals, 
plants and trees, the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
&e.; and the fourth and last remaining section 
records the building of cities and houses. Merodach 
seems to be the principal creator and constructor 
of ali things. ‘This inscription contains many 
interesting words and forms, and is of great value 
also on that account. Parallels between this version 
and that first published by the late George Smith 
are exceedingly few. The text formed one of a 
series in which the legend was probably con- 
tinued.—Mr. C. A. Strong read a paperon ‘‘A 
hitherto Untranslated Inscription of Sennacherib.”’ 
He proposed various amendments of the text, and 
adduced reasons for regarding it as referring to 
Sennacherib’s campaign against the Kassi. He 
also communicated to the society the text and 
translation of a hitherto unnoticed altar-inscription 
of Assurnasirpal. 








FINE ART. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE. 

In order the better to adapt its displays to the 
period of the Glasgow season, and to enable 
its exhibits to be afterwards forwarded to the 
Salon and the Royal Academy of next spring, 
the Institute has changed its opening day 
from the beginning of February to the middle 
of December. If we are to judge by the 
present aspect of the rooms, the alteration has 
been a judicious one; for the present exhibition 
is particularly rich in important works fresh 
from the Glasgow studios. 

In the exhibition held in these galleries last 
spring, the works of the younger and more 
original of the artists of the West were 
concentrated in one of the smaller rooms, and 
there supplemented by examples of the 
London Impressionists ; this year they are more 
widely diffused through the entire exhibition, 
leavening the lump and impressing the whole 
display with their distinctive character. Mr. 
Stott of Oldham’s circular, ‘ Birth of Venus” 
—so whimsical in the type of divinity selected 
by the painter, so freshly decorative in the 
white wavering lines of its foam and its reflec- 
tions—holds a prominent place of honour in 
the main gallery; Mr. P. W. Steer and Mr. 
Roussel also contribute, the portrait of 
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‘* Mortimer Mempes, Esq.” by the latter being 
much in evidence on one of the walls of 
Gallery No. IV. 

The most individual and in many ways the 
most delightful examples of local art are the 
subjects by Mr. E. A. Hornel. Trained—if we 
are not misinformed—at Antwerp, it was 
certainly not in the modern schools of Belgium 
that he learned those strange colour-secrets 
which form the spell with which he conjures 
in the works he is now producing. Some 
hint of method he may have caught from 
Monticelli; doubtless he has been powerfully 
stimulated by the pictorial art of Japan; but 
what he has learned has been turned to clearly 
personal uses, has served simply to set free his 
own artistic individuality. Nature serves but 
as the basis ef his art, an art purely decorative 
in its aim ; and facts of aerial perspective, with 
fidelity to the actual local colouring of nature, 
are frankly and consciously discarded. This 
painter’s only aim seems to be to develop the 
splendid technical possibilities of colour—to pro- 

uce satisfying combinations of potent colour- 
tones, and satisfying arabesque in the arrange- 
ment of the darker or lighter colour-masses. 
His aim has been excellently attained in ‘‘ The 
Brook” and _ ‘‘ Butterflies,’ which, with 
‘Among the Wild Hyacinths,” shown last 
May in London, are the subjects by which he is 
here represented. Work upon very similar lines 
is contributed by Mr. George Henry, who, it 
may be remembered, was the joint-painter with 
Mr. Hornel of that ‘‘Procession of Druids,” 
which attracted attention in the Grosvenor 
Gallery last spring. 

Mr. James Paterson shows excellent land- 
scape work. ‘ Sundown” is delicate and 
harmonious, its fading sky and flushed evening 
clouds being contrasted tenderly by the dark 
hills and shadowy tree-masses that appear 
beneath. There is force and vigour in Mr. 
Harrington Mann’s bold effort to depict a 
famous battle of Scottish stor y—‘‘ The Attack 
of the Macdonalds at Killiecrankie ”’ ; and front- 
ing this work at the end of the Great Gallery is 
Mr. G. D. Armour’s ‘‘ Lion’s Den,” inscale, at 
least, the most important work of this clever 
young animal painter. Mr. Lavery shows con- 
siderable refinement in his portrait of ‘“ An 
Irish Girl”; snd Mr. T. M. Dow has an 
admirably fresh and brilliant sea-piece—‘‘ A 
Northern Shore”—full of the sparkle of 
whitest foam, and a sense of the infinite, free 
breadth of ocean. E. A. Walton’s “‘ Peasant 
Girl and Boy ”’ shows hardly enough of subject 
to justify such an amplitude of canvas, and 
the planes and proportions of the girl’s figure 
and head are far from satisfying; but the 
handling is broad and workmanlike, and the 
sense of open air is well preserved. Mr, A. 
Roche exhibits strong if not very pleasing 
landscape work ; and his ‘‘ Girl’s Head,” while 
not faultless in draughtsmanship, has indi- 
viduality, and is not wanting in charm. Mr. 
W. E. Lockhart contributes a quiet and excel- 
lent seated portrait of ‘‘ John Polson, Esq.” 

As usualin the Glasgow exhibitions, a few 
important works come from London; and the 
art of the past is represented by selected 
examples. In the former class is Mr. Tadema’s 
‘* Hadrian visiting a Romano-British Pottery ”’ ; 
Mr. Pettie’s telling and faithful portrait of Mr. 
Campbell Noble, the landscape painter; Mr. 
R, W. Macbeth’s ‘‘ Cast Shoe ’—lent from the 
Chantrey collection — with his ‘‘Mother and 
Child”; and an important sea-piece by Mr. 
Henry Moore. The works by deceased masters 
are chiefly from the collections of Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson, Mr. T. G. Arthur, and Mr. W. J. 
Chrystal. They include examples of Etty, 
Cotman, Crome, Hoppner, and Monticelli. 

In the water-colour-room we have thought- 
ful and sensitive landscape-work, by Mr. R. B. 
Nisbet; in his ‘ Breaking up of the ‘reat 


and forcible colouring to that fascinating 
simplicity and breadth of composition which 


gives distinction to his etching; Miss 
Constance Walton shows an_ excellent 
colour-sense and the delicate touch of 


a hand that knows when to stop in her charm- 
ingly artistic study of ‘‘ Oranges and Tulips,” 
and Mr. James Guthrie has several examples 
of his telling work in pastels, which is now 
being exhibited, in greater mass, to the London 
public. 

In a Scottish exhibition one seldom cares to 
spend much time, one is seldom able to bestow 
much admiration, upon the display of sculpture. 
The best in this department that is here shown 
are the ‘‘ Peace’ and a ‘‘Marble Bust” by 
Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. George A. Lawson’s 
picturesque, vigorously modelled head of ‘‘ Old 
Marjorie.”’ 








OBITUARY. 
DR. SCHLIEMANN. 


TUE news of the death of Dr. H. Schliemann 
has come as a shock to his many English friends, 
who hoped, from his extraordinary activity of 
mind and body, that he would yet add fresh 
triumphs to his glorious career of archaeological 
exploration. He died suddenly at Naples, from 
a deep-seated disease of the ear, on Friday, 
December 26, when within a fortnight of com- 
pleting his seventieth year; but his body is to 
be brought to Athens, to be buried on the 
mound of Colonus, by the side of the German 
archaeologist, Ottfried Miller. 

Heinrich Schliemann was the son of a 
Lutheran pastor in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
was born at the village of Neu Buckow, in 
1822. The autobiographical sketch which he 
prefixed to his Jlivs gives interesting details 
about the extreme hardships of his boyhood 
and his early enthusiasm for the poems of 
Homer, with whose name his own will hence- 
forth be associated. Having acquired a large 
fortune by trade in Russia, he was enabled to 
realise the dream of his life, and excavate the 
site of Troy. Guided by his own spirit of 
divination, as much as by the traditions of 
antiquity, he set to work at Hissarlik in 1870, 
with no skilled assistance, and unsupported by 
the encouragement of scholars. After many 
months of patient digging, his results were 
finally made known to the world in Z'roy and 
its Remains (1874). So startling were some 
of these results that a few old-fashioned 
scholars not only refused to credit his 
inferences, but also threw doubt upon his 
veracity. His only defence of himself was to 
resume his excavations, and to challenge his 
opponents to be his guests on the spot. The 
entire subject was treated by him at length in 
two later volumes—2Jlivs : The City and Country 
of the Trojans (1880); and 7'rojua: The Results 
of the Latest Researches upon the Site of 
Homer’s Troy (1884); and even so recently as 
last winter he was compelled to refute his latest 
calumniator by re-opening the diggings at 
Hissarlik. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the public had 
been transferred to Dr. Schliemann’s work at 
another site, Again inspired by the story of 
the Iliad, he obtained the permission of the 
Greek government in 1874 to excavate the site of 
Mycenae, the traditional capital of Agamemnon. 
Here his discoveries were even more surprising 
and more decisive than at Hissarlik. He found 
tombs, filled with barbaric weapons and gold, 
and also pottery which can be proved to date 
far back in prehistoric ages. The facts are 
stated and illustrated in his Mycenae: A 
Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at 
Mycenae and Tiryns (1877), to which Mr. 
Gladstone contributed a preface. But though 
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the uame of Tiryus appears on the title- 
page of this book, it was not till some 
years later than Dr. Schliemann undertook, 
with the assistance of Dr. Diérpfeld, the 
systematic excavation of the later site. Here, 
for a chird time, exceptional success rewarded 
his perseverance. He laid bare the entire 
ground-plan of a prehistoric palace, with its 
gates, courtyard, hall, chambers, and even bath 
room, as may be seen iilustrated in the last of 
his series of great books, Z'iryns: The Pre- 
historic Palace of the Kings of Tiryns (1886). 
Meanwhile he had, by his careful excavation of 
the so-called treasure-house of the Minyae at 
Orchomenos, accomplished another piece of 
work which would have made the reputation of 
any lesser man—Orchomenos (1881); he had 
also proved, by digging into the famous mound 
of Marathon and finding only primitive stone 
arrow-heads, that it was in existence long before 
the battle; and he had comparatively failed, 
owing to native obstruction, in excavations at 
Alexandria. For many years past he had con- 
templated undertaking some great work of 
archaeological exploration in Crete; but even 
his enthusiasm was checked by the extortionate 
sum demanded for the necessary permission. 

Dr. Schliemann—who knew English perfectly 
as well as nearly every other European lan- 
guage—came to this country in 1877, bringing 
with him the treasures of Hissarlik, which were 
for some time on exhibition at the South 
Kensington Museum. There they would 
probably have remained, as his gift to the 
nation, if he had not taken umbrage at 
some not very creditable criticisms of his 
works in the English press. Accordingly, he 
transferred them to the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, to which they are finally bequeathed 
by his will. The spoil of the tombs of Mycenae 
is the property of the Greek government, and is 
admirably exhibited in one of the many public 
museums of Athens. Dr. Schliemann, how- 
ever, was not without honour in England. The 
Society of Antiquarics and other learred bodies 
admitted him to their fellowship. The univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at the Encaenia of 1883 ; and 
at the same time Qucen’s College elected him 
an honorary fellow—a distinction which he 
shared with Dr. Birch and M. Maspero. Among 
his most intimate friends were Mr. Sayce, Prof. 
Mahaffy, and Dr. Karl Blind; while no Eng- 
lishman who visited Athens failed to receive 
from him splendid hospitality. 

Dr. Schliemann was not a classical scholar ; 
he was not even an archaeologist, in the strict 
acceptation of that term. Properly speaking, 
he was a discoverer, in the saine sense in which ¢ 
Columbus was. Throwivg himself upon his 
own enthusiasm, he was enabled to make dis- 
coveries which realise the romance of poets, and 
open a new horizon to posterity. Perhaps he 
may be compared most fitly with Sir Henry 
Austen Layard, to whom we owe the ex- 
cavation of Nineveh and the foundation of 
the study of Assyriology. Py Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s unaided efforts, our knowledge of 
civilisation in Greece and the Levant has 
been extended backwards over a_ period 
of nearly a thousand years; while the 
supreme importance of the spade in archaeo- 
logical research has been decisively demon- 
strated to a younger generation. To the 
impulse given by his discoveries is due the 
German excavations at Olympia, the exhaustive 
exploration by the Greeks themselves of the 
site of the Acropolis, and the resolution of the 
Americans to disclose the buried secrets of 
Delphi. Englishmen, too, may feel proud that 
the genius and the methods of Dr. Schliemann 
have been inherited by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, whose work in Egypt, though less 
showy, has been almost equally fruitful in 
important results. J.8.C. 
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CORRES TONDENCE. 
THE LATE RICHARD FISHER, 
Hill Top, Midhurst: Dee. 26, 1890. 


May I ask you to rectify, by the insertion of 
this short letter, an important omission in the 
otherwise just and kindly notice of my father, 
Mr. Richard Fisher, which appeared in the 
AcADEMY of December 20 ¥ 

His most important and last published work, 
printed in 1886 by order of the trustees of the 
British Museum, was entitled An Introduction 
tu the Early Italian Prints in the British 
Museum, which was reviewed at the time in the 
AcADEMY. This work is, in fact, from its 
comprehensiveness and research, the Early His- 
tory of Engraving in Italy—a name by which 
he himself would have wished it to be known. 

The catalogue of the early Italian engravings 
existing in the British Museum, compiled and 
written by my father, and printed for the 
trustees (though never published), is by their 
order made use of to this day in the Print 
Room, although the proofs did not have the 
advantage of his correction. It is to be hoped, 
in the interest of students, that this catalogue 
will soon be published. 

R. C, FIsner. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE last sheets of M. Naville’s long-expected 
memoir on Bubastis have gone to press. The 
book would have been in the hands of sub- 
scribers by the beginning of the new year but 
for the repeated miscarriage of proofs between 
London and Geneva during the last month. 

Tuk annual winter exhibition of Old Master 
at the Royal Academy will be opened to the 
public next week ; the private view is fixed for 
to-day (Saturday). Next week, also, Mr. 
Walter Severn, president of the Dudley Gallery, 
will have on view a collection of his own 
water-colour drawings at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. 

An exhibition of antiquitics, &c., found 
during the recent excavetions at Silchester, is 
now to be seen in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. It will remain 
open until Wednesday, January 14. 

Mr. C. P. Satnron’s exhibition of ‘‘ Sketches 
from a Caravan Window from the North to the 
South of France” will open at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Galleries on January 10. The series 
comprises both paintings and silver-points. 

Mr. James L. Bowes will contribute an 
article on ‘‘ Japanese Pottery ” to the January 
issue of the European Trade Mail. 

Mr. Maurice HEW Ler? will deliver a course 
of six lectures on ‘‘ The Rise of the Renaissance 
in England,” at the South Kensington Museum 
on Wednesdays, at 3.45 p.m., beginning on 
January 7. He will treat in particular of 
such subjects as the Franciscans in England, 
the beginnings of English poetry, and the 
return to nature in English art. The lectures 
will be fully illustrated. 

Mr. TaLtrourD ELyY proposes to deliver a 
course of six lectures on ‘‘ England and the 
English in Early Times” at his house in 
Hampstead on Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., begin- 
ning on January 14. The lectures will deal 
mainly with archacological matters, and will be 
illustrated with lantern slides. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Lewis F. Day’s 
admirable little book, The Planning of Orna- 
ment, has reached a second edition, and re- 
appears with some beautiful additions to the 
‘astentions. An abridged edition of the same 
wuthor’s Lvery-Day Art has also been pub- 
lished, forming an introductory volume to Mr. 





Day’s excellent series of text-books on Orna- 
mental Design, of which The Planning of Orna- 
ment forms one. 


WE have received from the Autotype Com- 
pany an auto-gravure of Mr.Herbert Schmaltz’s 
picture of ‘‘ Zenobia’s Last Look on Palmyra,” 
exhibited at the New Uallery on its opening, 
and since acquired for the National Gallery of 
Melbourne. We are unable to profess any 
great admiration for Mr. Schmaltz’s design, 
but it evidently appeals to a popular sentiment, 
and the reproduction is successful. 





THE STAGE. 
“ANTIGONE” AT QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE. 


Tuer ‘‘ Antigone” of Sophocles was performed 
in the original Greek by the students of 
Queen’s College, Harley-street, on Wednesday, 
December 17, and repeated on the two follow- 
ing days. In spite of the inclemency of the 
weather, the rooms were each time crowded. 

No greater contrast is conceivable than the 
open Attic theatre, with the blue sky over- 
head, and the far-off hills or the purple sea 
forming the background, and the modern 
London saloon, which on a December evening 
had to do duty for a Greek stage. Yet such is 
the witchery of Sophocles’ verse that, after the 
first words passed between the daughters of 
Oedipus, the listeners forgot the surroundings 
and were completely carried away. 

Mrs. C. Foss inade an excellent Antigone ; 
she appeared fully conscious of her part; cach 
word she provounced seemed to carry in its 
tone the full burthen of its meaning. The 
only fault that might have been found, were we 
speaking of a modern piece, was that the actress 
displayed all her strength at the very outset in 
the prologue, where she expresses her intention 
of burying her dead brother, and that the same 
height of pathos was maintained throughout 
the various scenes in which she appeared. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, Ismene formed a per- 
fect foil to her stronger sister. Creon, with all 
his harshness, bis headstrong stubbornness, his 
#Byis, was well rendered by Miss C. Hughes. 
Very strikingly was the end of the dialogue 
between him and Haemon (Miss E. Langridge) 
given. ‘Tiresias looked as much like a 
blind and aged seer as modern art could 
effect ; yet it was impossible to banish the 
suspicion that behind that ambling gait, those 
long robes and masses of grey hair. were con- 
cealed a lithe, nimble figure, and «2 fresh- 
complexioned young face. 


THE 


Tu the last scenes all the actors worked well | 


together. The limited space of the siage was 
utilised to the best advantage ; and when the 
curtain rose, disclosing the biers with the 
bodies of Eurydice, the wife, and Haemon, the 
son of the King of Thebes, when Creon was 
seen falling under the stroke of this calamity, 
the effect which tragedy has in calling forth 
‘fear and pity” was felt by every spectator. 
The chorus, making its exit after a brief dirge- 
like song, formed a fitting close to the play. 
The entire representation brought home to one’s 
mind, beyond all that had been anticipated, 
what the original production of one of Sophocles’ 
master-works must have been. 
M. 








STAGE NOTES. 
THE two Christmas productions which have 
interest for the lover of pretty sights and music 
are those at Drury Lane and the Prince of 
Wales’s. We hope to speak a little later on, in 
greater detail, of the piece at the latter house— 
un adaptation by Mr. Saville Clarke (with 





music by Mr. Slaughter) of Thackeray’s story 
The Rose and the Ring. To-day we will con- 
fine ourselves to Drury Lane, where Mr. 
Augustus Harris has at great cost and with 
infinite ingenuity prepared a piece which has 
little in common with the old-fashioned panto- 
mime, and which is but slightly akin to the 
sort of piece which, until, at all events, his 
latest years, the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard was 
wont to indite for the managers of Drury Lane 
to grapple with; but which, whether for good 
or ill, is the single pantomime that may be 
counted upon to draw the town. At Drury 
Lane the thing is done magnificently. Mr. 
Augustus Harris has surrounded himself with 
an army of the comic and the fair, and has 
spent a fortune on the equipment of the piece. 
With an energy and rapid perception of the 
requirements of the moment worthy of the 
editor of an important review, or of the recog- 
nised proprietor of a well-advertised soap, Mr. 
Harris has succeeded in engaging as the heroine 
of his piece the admirable Lady Dunlo (Miss 
Belle Bilton), whom it is always a pleasure to 
see, but whom it is particularly a pleasure to 
see after her successes in ‘another place.” 
Lady Dunlo is an excellent beauty. She has 
charm together with talent. With her is Miss 
Vesta Tilly. The men, like the ladies, are apt 
in pantomimes to come from the music-halls. 
But the music-halls—as a popular writer has 
not quite fully recognised in his paper upon 
them in the new number of //arper’s Magazine 
—are often in their own way nurseries of 
dramatic skill. The scenery at Drury Lane is 
amazingly beautiful. A whole panorama is 
unrolled before the audience, who have nothing 
whatever to complain of but a surfeit of land- 
scape, a surfeit of song and dance, a surfeit 
even of picturesque humanity. Seriously, the 
pantomime is a success. Such effort as 
Augustus Harris has bestowed upon it is 
usually in this world reserved for a business in 
which competition is expected and is to be 
feared. But with Mr. Harris there is no fear 
and no expectation of competition. He takes, 
we believe, a genuine pride in doing his work 
with all the completeness and lavishness that 
he can command, and his reward is that alike 
from the heart of the West-end and from the 
remotest suburbs the population flocks to revel 
in his show. 

Tie wonderful revival of interest in the 
theatre has led to the publication of a good 
deal of second-rate literary matter dealing 
with the stage, not criticallyj but in a merely 
gossipy fashion. The cheap and handy 
‘booklet called The Dramatic Peerage 
(General Publishing Company), though cer- 
tainly it does not aim to be very serious, is a 
welcome relief from the flood of pure common- 
place or pure nonsense which the hack or the 
‘*faddist”” pour out from the press anent the 
theatre to-day. To begin with, it is quite up 
to date. Again, it gives a generally accurate, 
and—what is perhaps better for its purpose—a 
distinctly lively account of hundreds of people 
who are among the major and the minor lights 
of the profession. For those who know how to 
read between the lines, it contains several 
allusions which have an air of piquancy, and 
which could hardly have been made but by an 
unconventional writer, and one whose labour 
was at least like Macduff’s, a ‘‘ joyful trouble.” 
The compiler of The Dramatic Peeraye—which 
our stage-struck readers should at once obtain 
—is capable of writing, some day or other, 
something of equal smartness and of more con- 
tinuity and of less enthusiasm. We say of 
“less enthusiasm”; but then this work hardly 
pretends to be seriously critical. 
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MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Schumann, told in his Letters. 
Translated from the German by May Herbert. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


SomE day a complete collection of the letters 
of Robert Schumann may be issued. For the 
present, one must consult Wasielewski’s Bio- 
graphy, the ‘Early Letters,” the present 
series, and Ehler’s Robert Schumann's Leben aus 
seinen Briefea, which last has appeared since 
the German publication of the work under 
notice, edited by F. Gutsav Jansen. The latter 
states, in his Preface, that in some cases he 
has published “extracts” of letters, and 
occasionally could only find fragments of 
correspondence. In Erler we find many of 
these imperfect letters in complete, or, at any 
rate, more complete form. The speciality, how- 
ever, of Jansen’s collection would seem to be 
the letters addressed to Mendelssohn from 
Dresden, and those to Joachim. 

The former show true affection towards the 
man, and genuine admiration of him as an 
artist. The correspondence with Mendelssohn 
commences in the year 1845. At that time 
Schumann was living at Dresden. Waguer’s 
‘‘Tannhiuser” was produced there in the 
month of October, and there are several 
interesting references to the reformer and to 
his music. Schumann wrote some hard things 
to Mendelssohn about ‘‘Tannhiuser.” He 
had formed an unfavourable judgment from 
reading the score. Later on he saw the work, 
and modified his opinions. Eight years after- 
wards Schumann writes to Van Bruyck, and 
Wagner is again the theme. ‘‘ But you must 
not judge him from the pianoforte scores,” 
says Schumann. And a few lines later he 
adds : 

** But, as I said before, the music, apart from the 
whole performance, is poor—often downright 
amateurish, meaningless, and repulsive — and, 
unfortunately, it is a proof of depraved artistic 
taste, when, in the face of the many dramatic 
masterpieces Germany has produced, people try 
to depreciate them by comparing them to 
Wagner.”’ 

With exception of the word ‘ amateurish,” 
Wagner himself could scarcely have described 
his own works in more fitting terms; but from 
him they would have had a different meaning 
to that intended by Schumann. 

The letters to Joachim give fresh proofs of the 
interest taken by the composer in rising talent. 
They date from 1853; and it was in October 
of that year that Schumann’s article, ‘‘ Neue 
Bahnen,” the last from his pen, appeared in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, in which the parting 
genius bade welcome to the coming one. So in 
these Joachim letters we find many allusions 
to Brabms. He is mentioned as the ‘‘ young 
eagle,” and Schumann remarks that ‘he 
[Brahms] ought to remember the beginning of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, and try and do some- 
thing similar.” Whether Joachim told this to 
his friend we cannot say ; anyhow, Brahms did 
not write, or, at least, finish, his first Symphony 
until twenty-three years later. Schumann 
acknowledges some cigars, a present probably 
from Joachim, and declares that they have a 
‘‘Brahmsonian flavour about them, which is, 
as usual, rather strong, but tasty.” 

The letters to publishers are naturally some- 
what dry; but they are not all business. 
Schumann, writing to Dr. Hartel about his 
string Quartets, speaks of them as ‘*‘ the finest 
work of my f mer days,’ and adds, 
‘‘ Mendelssohn often expressed himself to the 
same effect.” 

The translation of these volumes by Miss May 
Herbert is, on the whole, very good. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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To be ready immediately, 3 vols., at every Library, 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
PHRA THE PHGNICIAN. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


With an Introduction by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE. 
And 12 Full-Page Tllustrations by H. M. PAGET, 











Now ready, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“Mr. Stevenson is nothing if not an artist, and his mastery of all modes of the lyre is by no means his least 
remarkable quality.” — National Observer. 


WALTER BESANI'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &e. 


“ Armorel is a very delightful young lady, with whom every male reader who respects himself is bound to tal! 
enthusiastically and even extravagantly in love, Mr. Walter Besant at his best is excellent—to do him justice, he is 
generally at his best and ‘Armorel of Lyonesse’ will range with his most successful work. . . There are few more 
fascinating episodes in fiction than the scene where Armorel comes into her inheritance.”— Daily News. 





FRANK BARRETT’S NOVEL.—3 vols, all Libraries. 
BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By FRANK 


LAKRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &e. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NOVEL, 3 vols, all Libraries. ; 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘ An Ocean ‘Tragedy,’ &c. 
‘ : . : “Tn his department of fiction, Clark Russell is without ¢ 
“Mr. Frank Barrett has written things that will compare vival. The com and picturesque vigour with which the 
not unfavourably with ‘The Woman in White,’ and this is story is related, the unflagging and racy humour which 
the praise that must be bestowed upon his latest work, It pervades it, and the life-like descriptions of the men and 
is a novel of intensest interest, full of incident, and written women, are worthy of Captain Marryat. . . . This is one of 
in his own terse, crisp, spirited style, . Positively the best stories Mr, Russell has ever written, and its interest 
fascinating in its power."’—Scotsman. _ is never for a moment allowed to flag.” —Leeds Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“BAIL UP!” By Hume Nisbet. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette ly the Author. 


_ **Bail Up! ought to give a hard run in point of popularity to ‘Robbery under Arms,’ Packed full of thrilling 
aiventures and striking figures, ‘Bail Up!’ is in every respect a powerful novel, and the interest it creates in the mind of the 
reader is that of Dositive absorption in its pages. i“ Mr. Hume Nisbet has proved himself a master.” — Scottish Leader. 

“* Bail Up !’ is a rattling story of the Never-never Land, full of life, and go, and adventure.”—Daily News. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d 3s. Gd. 
The GREAT TABOO. By GRANT ALLEN, A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By BRET 
Author of “‘ The Tents of Shem,” &c. HARTE. With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood, 

“Mr. Grant Allen certainly proves that in the writing of ** The group of men who furnish the action of a story 
a ‘creepy’ novel he can shake even the august throne of composed of humorous and pathetic elements after the 
Mr. Rider Haggard. Not a page but is alive with breathless | unique fashion of Mr. Bret Harte, is perhaps bis most 
interest. . . . ‘The Great Taboo’ must rank as one of the | remarkable achievement in prose. . . . The closing scenes 
best and most telling pieces of literature Mr.Grant Allen | are indeed grand; one remembers Colonel Pendleton as one 
has produced.” —Scottixsh Leader. | remembers Colonel Newcome.”—Spectator. 











Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE. 


_ © Truth, good-tempered satire, and the most winning and delightful humour. . . We can cordially recommend 
this book. . . . We certainly hope that we shall have something more from the author, It is the best sketch of 
Cambridge life that has appeared for a very long time.’’— Speaker. 

Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? By 
DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘The Man-Hunter,” &c. 

“Dick Donovan is in the front rank of detective story- 
tellers, ... The storiesare really clever and interesting, and 
assuredly they will be read with pleasure by all who care for 
detective stories.” —Scotsiman, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
A WEIRD GIFT. By GEORGES OHNET. 


“© 4 Weird Gift’ is a powerful and realistic tale of French | 
social life. ... A brilliant and fascinating narrative, in 
which the chief characters stand sharply and clearly out like | 
the purest cameos.” —Scottish Leader. H 





STANLEY'S REAR-GUARD. 
MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. By Herserr Warp. 


With a Map by E. WELLER. Post 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. (Shortly. 
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FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herserr Warp. 
With 92 Illustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B, Davis. Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, Ls, 

The “GILBERT and SULLIVAN” BIRTH- | GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES of 
DAY-BOUK. Selected from those Plays by W. 8. CIVILITY. ‘traced to their Sources and Restored 
GILBERT that have been set to Music by Sir ARTHUR | by MONCURE D. CONWAY. Feap. 8vo, printed on 
SULLIVAN. Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s, 6d. ee laid paper and bound in Japanese velium, 2s. 6d. 

OUIDA’S NEW BOOK.—‘‘own s8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

RUFFINO, &c. By OUIDA, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” Xe. 

*** Ruttino’ is one of the best books that Ouida has written for a long time. All the stories in it are pretty aud 
touching. All told with the simple beauty and pathos of which Ouida is such a master."—Glasgow Citizen. 
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THEATRES. 








A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garr. 


Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


= ery Evening, at 8.45. An original play in three acts, by 
R. C. Carton, entitled 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 


Every Evening, at 9. A facce in three acts, by Harry 
Nicholls and W. Lestocq, — 


Preceded, at 8.15, by MADCAP. 


OURT THEATRE. 
Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A. Cuup.eien. 
Every Evening, at8, THE CABINET MINISTER. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Rodney, 
Brandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow; Misses Carlotta Leclereq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. Joh mn Wood. 


(COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Every teenie at 7.45, 
MILLION OF MONEY. 

Messrs. ae Warner, Herbert Standing, C. Glenney, F. 
Shepherd, A. Beaumont, Dalton Somers, M. Quinton, G. 
Bti unton, &c. ; Mesdames Jessie Millward, F. Brough, A. Lin- 

gard, Scott, H. Dacre, &c. 


CU RITERION THEATRE. 
J Lessee and Manager, Mr. Coartes WynpHAM. 

Every Evening, at 8.50, LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Messrs. Chas. Wyndham, W. Farren, Geo. Giddens, A. 
juurchier, W. Blakeley, Cyril Maude, H. H. Vincent, 
F. Atherley, 8. Hewson, F. Emery; Mesdames Mary Moore, 
M. A. Victor, F. Frances, E. Vining, E. Terriss, and Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere. 

Preceded, at 8, by W. Gordon’s Comedietta, entitled 

DEAREST MAMMA. 























NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrett. 
SATURDAY, at 7.45, Revive! of 
THE Si. ER KING. 
Mr. WILSON BARRETT is WILFRED DENVER. 


@) PE RA COMIQUE THEATR E. 
Manageress, Miss GRAHAME. 

Every Evening, at 9. 15, Mr. Artuur Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 

Messrs. W. 5S. Penley, W. Lestoc 8. Boleyn, Frank H. 
Fenton, A. G. Leigh, and M. rie oe horne ; Mesdames E. 
Thorne, Helen Leyton, E. ae and Cissy Graham. 

Preceded, at 8, by SMOKE. 

















SSS THEATRE 


— 


Every Evening, at 7. 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 

This day, at 2.45, THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Messrs. Hendon, Shale, W. Cheesman, J. Le Hay, and Harry 
Monkhouse ; Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Maud 
Holland, —  Amadi, Isa Bowman, Ada Dorée, and Empsie 


Bowman. 
QAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.50, the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. 5S. Gilbert and Arthur Sulliv: an, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 


STHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, E. 8. Witiarp. 

This Evening, at 8.50, THE PHARISEE. 

Messrs. Lewis Waller, Herbert Waring, J. Beauchamp, 
H. V. Esmond, Herberte-Basing, and M. Marius ; Mesdames 
Lane aster-W. allis (Miss Wallis), Marion Lea, Florence 

Vest, Minnie Terry, Dennis, and Sophie Larkin. 

Dreceded, at 8, by MY LADY HELP. 











ERRY’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Tianeg, Mr. Ei DWARD TERRY. 
Every Evening, at 9.0 W. Prxeno’s three-act Farce, 
entitled IN ¢ HEANCERY. 
Mr. Edward Terry and Company. 
Preceded, at 8.15, 5 by 
MY FRIEND JARLET. 








DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. “MACLAREN. 
Seconp EpiT10y, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 

‘While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at i. same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”’—- Christian Leader, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Mem ir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZ ey a TROUGH TS on 
DEMOCRACY it and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Lonpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Furnivau Srreet, Houizory. 
a And aliBooksellers. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, best, and euast Liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 





F ee — from the Sateen, from £10 to £10,000. 
prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Cz vtaheguen, “Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOED 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham Const Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
_ | _Also for HIRE ONLY. 


‘To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.”S Al SAUCE, 
SOURS, | PRESERVED “PROVISIONS 
porttEeD ) MEATS, ‘and YORK and GAME 
JS8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPRCIALITINS fer INVALIDS. 

~ CAUTION—BEWARE_ . f IMITATIONS. 


11, LITTLE. STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
THRES | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on deman¢ 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, cal 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Game ased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives peel: peeps on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PE NT. per 
annum, on ea ach complete od ‘£1, Fr ANCIS Ra AV! ENSC kort, fa wer. 


How TO PU RCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
WO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, | 
on application. Fraxcis Rav ENSCROFT, Manager. 


GRATEFUL AND 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


ARTICLES—RECENT 
THE WerEK—CASEs 


Current Topics.—LEADING 
Decisions—CasEs or 
THE Bankruptcy ReGIstRARs—So.icrrors’ Cases— 


Reviews—NeEew 
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DENCE—CovurtTs—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY—NSOCIETIES AND 





INSTITUTIONS. 


| ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
| SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
, SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


| WEEKLY REPORTER, 
Single Number, 1s. 


by post, 28s., when 


in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
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LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
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| 


_| BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS AwND PERIODICALS, 
And ali General and Commercial Work. 
Every description of Printing—large or small. 





Printers of T//E ACADEMY Newspaper. 





Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing 
Estimates and all information furnished. 


Contracts entered into. 
Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
Collar-bands —Fine Irish Linen, 


OLD SHIRTS 2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 
2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., or 68. 9d. Gent's best 4-fold Liner. Collars, any shape, 
2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 

Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 
Warm, durable, and comfortable. S 
Two pairs free, 2s. 6d. Men’s Knicker 

| Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 94., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 
WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 
heapest to the best qualities made. 

|B. & E. M' HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 











FRY’S 


Medical 


Lancet— Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS: 
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MES SRS MACMILLAN & (0S 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Text-Books for the University of London, Oxford aid Cambridge Local, and Higher Local, the College of Preceptors 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 


By A. W. VeErra.t, 


With Notes and Vocabularies 


Zschylus.— Agamemnon. With Translation. 


Qin Gallic War. | Books V. and VI. 


hy (. COLBECK Is. Gd, eack 


Cicero. The Catiline Orations. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wiikrys, Litt.D., 


Second Philippic. Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 3s. 6d. 


Demosthenes.—De Corona, Edited by B. Draxe, M.A., and E. 5. Suvck- 
BURGH, M.A. s, st. 

Euripides. —Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. 8. Watro.e, 
M.A. ts. #1. 


Iphigenia in Tauris, Edited by KE. B. Exneianv, M.A. 3s. 

Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rey. M. A. Bayrrenp, M.A. Ls. 6d- 
Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by J. Srnacuan, M.A. [im January. 
Horace.— Odes. ,Books I. and II, Edited, with Notes and Vocabularies, 


. Is. Gd. each. Without Vocabularies, 2s. “ 
Litt.D., 


Epistles on ion Poetica. Edited by Prof. A. 


Select Epodes and Ars Poetica, Edited by H. A. Daron, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
The Satires, Edited by Avruvre Patmer, M.A. 5s. 
Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. Edited by E. G. Hanpy, 
Livy.—Book I. With und Vocabulary by Rey. H. 


Books XXI. and XXII 


Also, adapted from Mr. Capes’ s 
J. E. MELUUISH, M.A tal. each 


Lucretius.—Books I-III. Edited by J. H. Warucxron Ler. 
Plato.—Phaedo, [Edited by R. D. Ancuer-Hinv, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
Plautus.—Captivi. Kdited by A. Ruys-Sarrn, M.A. 
Tacitus.—Annals. BooksI.and II. Edited by J. +. 


S. WILKINs, 


M.A. 5s. 


Notes M. SreruEnson, 


W. W. Caves, M.A. 5s. 6d. 
and Vocabularies, by 


Edited by Rev. 
Edition, with Notes 


3s. Gd. 


Lin the press. 


Litt.D. 


[Ja prepa ration, 


Rep, 


NEW, 
Elizabethan Literature (1560-1665). By Groner Sarrsnuny. 
Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). by E 
Questions and Exercises in English Composition. 


\. Oxon , LL.D. and W. 8. CORMICK, ° 


Old and Middle English. By T. by 


Revised Edition. Globe sve 


7s. Gd. 
pMUND Gosse. 7s. 6d. 


By Joun Nicnor, 


A New and 


[in January. 


~Aencean OxtmHant, M.A. 


Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots. By Prof. Cyn. Raxsome, M.A. 
Crown Sve 
e Plays ra " ™ are: Hamlet—Julius Cosar—Macheth—King Lear—Richard 11.—Othello— 
Corio’ A —The Tempest. 
by VF. Ky.anp, M.A. 


Chronological Outlines of English Literature. 


A Shilling Book of Arithmetic for Elementary Schools. By the Rev. 


LOCK, M A. .3 with Auswers, 


A Key to Messrs Hall and Knight's Elementary Algebra for Schools. 


sand S. R, . Crown 8vo, 8s. «id [Jn January. 


A Key to 7. Breoksmith’s “ Arithmetic in Theory and Practice.” 


Crown Sve, 10s Gd 
M.A. NSecond Edition, Revised 


Flementary Algebra. 


and Enlarged. Globe 8v 


A Treatise on Aine. 


Revised. 


PY Cu snes SMitTu, 


By Cuances Surru, M.A. Second Edition, 


By R. B. Haywanp, F.R.S. GL. 8vo, 3s. 


The Siemants of Solid Geometry. 


Manual of Logarithms. By G. i. Marriews, M.A. Svo, 5s. net. 
Geometrical Conics. Part I. The Parabola. By the Rey. J. J. Misr, 
M.A., and R. &. DAVIS, M.A. Crown 8yo, 2s. 


Graphic and 
[in Januar. 


Gcometry of Position. ly Ronant H. Grauam, Author of * 


\nalytical Statics.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


The _Trigorometry of One Angle. 
The Frogressive Euclid. TcoksI. and II. With Notes, 


Ixductions. Edited hy KICLARDSON, M.A. Hlustrated. Globe Svc 


Curiosa Mathematica. Part I—A New Theory of Parallels. By 


LES L. DODGSON. Third Edition. 


Lessons in Applied Mechanics. By 


DE. Crown tv 


Sound, “Light, and Heat. An Elementary Text-Book. 


Lock, M.A. 
[in Jonuery. 
Exercises, and 

Lin the press, 


By the Rev. J. B. 


Correnitt, F.R.S., and 
Cin January. 
By Professor 
[Jn January. 


James H. 


Feap, Sve 
Sheen of Physics for Public Schools. By C. Punemeae. " Globe 
Sve. n January. 
Mixed ‘Metals and Metallic Alloys. By Axrucx H. Hroxns. Globe 


[ln Jan wary. 


jy Ancuiatp Grrxir, F.R.S. Second and 


Class Book of Geology. 


Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
Primer of Book-keeping. By J 


. THornton. 1s.—Key, 2s. 6d. 


41. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 
3s. 64.—BOOKS VI. and VIL. Edited by 


Thucydides. | Book. IV. Chaps. 1 
. 61.— BOOK IV. Edited by C. E. GR: iVES, M.A. 
Rev. PERC IVAL FROST, MA. With Map. 3s. at 


Virgil.—Aeneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 19.61 —BOOKS I, 11, and Vi. \ by T. E. PAGE, MA. ls, 6d. whet 
BOOKS V., VIL. and VILL By Rev. V. CAL TERT, M.A. Is ed. “each. BOOK 1X. By Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOUK X. By 8. G. OWEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Edited by E. W. 
BOOK I. By 


Is. 6d.—BOOK LY, 


Aeneid, II. and III. The Narrative of Aeneas. 


OWSON, M.A. (Without Vocabulary.) 2s. 


Xenophon. .—Anabasis. With Notes 
. AS. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOOK IIL. 
Rev. BE. Dd STONE, M. A. Is. 6d. 


Bacon.— —Essa 5. 


Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. 
Milton's Poetical Works. Edited by Prof. Masson. 
15s. Globe Edition. By the SAME, 3s. 6d. 
Paradise Lost Books I. and II. With Introduction and Notes by 
CHEE MACMILLAN, BA. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d 
Pope: —Po etical Works (including the Satires and Epistles) 
. WARD. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Shakespeare With Introduction and Notes by K. Das HTON. JULIUS 
Is. Hd. ; sewed, Is. Gd. HA ET, 2s. Gi. ; sewed, 2s. HENRY V., oil. ; sewed, Is, 6d.— 
Kine NTRS Is. 9 ; sewed, Is. 6. ORIOL. Nu 'S (in Febr wary.) 


Scott. The hady of the Lake. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. 


(Jn the press. 


Tennyson,The Coming of Arthur, the Passing of Arthur. Edited 


RoV (fn Janvary. 
Lamartine. ~ Jeanne @Arc. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. de G. 


VERRA [in preparation. 
tien tee Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by G. E. Pamacur. 
. n preparation. 
Le Medicin Malgre Lui. Edited by G. K. Fasxacur. Is. _ 9 
Le Misanthrope. Edited by G. E. Fasyacur. 1s. 
Schiller. —Maria Stuart. Edited by C. Sueivon, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 








With Introduction and ‘Notes by F. G. Serny, M.A. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


3 vols., fcap. 8vo, 


Edited by 


RECENT, AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A Short History of the English People. By Joun Ricnanyv Gees, 


New and Revised Edition, with Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
} avo, 8%. 6d. Alsoin 4 P este. a, the Corresponding Portion of Mr. T: ait’s “ Analysis 3s. 
each. Part I. 607-1265. Part IL. 3 Part 111. 1540-1689. VP — 14i650-187; 


Analysis of English History. Based on Green's ‘ Short His tory of the 


nglich People. By ©. .A. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Crown svo. Js. 6d. 


Indian History, ‘Asiatic a European. By J. Tarwoyvs Wuercer. 


smo, Is. 


r Be ries of Eighty 
. BARTHOLOMEN, 


A NEW ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Macmillan’ $ School Atlas, Physical and Political. | 


, With General Index. Prepared tor the Use of Senior wr ils. 
re it SE Royal ito, 7s. 6d. ; half-moroceo, 1s. 6 


Macmillan’s Geographical Series. Edited by 
ew volumes. 
Geography of Europe. By J. Sime, M.A. 
Geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 


By W. 


» PRGS., &e. 


Axcumanp Gerikig, F.R.S. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 
by H. F. Buanrorp, F.GS8. 


A. Experron. Is. 


Maps a Map- Drawing. 


Pindar. - phe N emean Odes. Edited. with Intreduction and ( Commentary, 
, M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 


Acieiene, pa Ctesiphonta. Edited by the Rev. T. Gwarkry, M.A,, 
and E.8. SHUUCK BURG M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Euripides.— Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by A. W. 
Litt. )., and Rey. M. A, BAYFIELD, M.A. 18mo, Is 6d. 
Herodotus — Book III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. C. 
LAY, M.A. Feap.2s.6d. BOOK VIL. By Mr. MONTAGUE BUTLER. 7 (Yanuary. 


A Short Manual of Philology for Classical Students. By P. Giuxs, 


, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambric ge. In the press. 


Greek Getemens. —The Gospel According to St. Luke. Being the 


eck Text as Revised by Bishop WESTCOTT and Dr. HURT, with Explanatory N« tes by the Rev. 


VERRALL, 


Sou BOND, M.A. Uniform with Mr. Page's Edition of the “Acts of the Apostles,” and Mr. 
Slomau’s Edition of “* St. Matthew's G jospel.” Feap sve, 2s. Gd. 
By A. M. Coox, M.A. Globe Svo. FIRST 


Macmilian’s Latin Course. 
, us. 6d. =SECOND PART, 2s. 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin ee. Ly A. M. Coox, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Macmillan’s Greek Course. Edited by Rev. W. G. Reruzxrvonrn, 


, Head Master of Westminster. Globe Svo. 


M.A., 


First Greek Grammar. By the Eprroxr. ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 
zs. In One Volume, 3 
Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H. G. Unvennum., M.A. 2x. 


A Second Greek Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. Heaxp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A History of Classical Greek Literature. By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M. A. 


vols, crown Svo. Vol. L. The POETS. With an Appendix on Homer hy Professor SAYCE. Second 
Vol If. The PROSE WRITERS. 7 Issue in Two Parts. Third Edition, Revised 


Edition. 9s. 
\roug Part L. Herodotus to Plate. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 4s. 6d. each. 


throughout. 


ourse of German Composition. 1. lunsr Course; Parallel 
ees Ruteate ond Pari — Eng mposi erman Syntax. By G. EUGENE FASNACHT, 
Globe 8ve, 2s. €d. (IK in the press 


Macmillan’s French Readings for Children. By G. BE. Pasnacut, 





Author of “ Macmillan’s Progressive French Course,” &c. With Ilustrations. Glebe svo. Un the press 
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